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Doorways to Protection 
Entrance to the Home Office Build- 


ing of The Ocean Accident & 
Guarantee, New York 





The Perfect Protection Policy. 










originated by Reliance Life in 
IDI. is the accepted criterion 
of good insurance service. and 
has been an important influ- 
ence in the substantial growth 


of this Company. 
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iw evidence of the extent to which the public 


has been helped by The Travelers Companies dur- 


ing the last three years of stress is shown by the 
disbursement of 460 millions of dollars in policy 
benefits during that period. The distribution of 
this sum has required the issuance of three million 
checks and bank drafts. The payments were wide- 
spread and the flow of money into personal, family 
and corporate exchequers was constant, meeting 


needs that were more urgent than in normal times. 





T H E TRAVELER S 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY THE TRAVELERS INDEMNITY COMPANY 


THE TRAVELERS FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
—- HARTFORD CONNECTICUT 
Iphia. P. 
‘tae iphis 
e Spectator, April 20, 1933 














WHEN YOU SELL LIFE INSURANCE 
SELL 


. , 

SAFETY! 
limes change, and men change with them. 
Today the demand for investments which 
will double in value and net ten per cent 
a year has given place to a demand for 
perfect, unqualified safety. Life Insurance 
meets the requirement. When you sell 
Life Insurance 


SELL SAFETY. 


‘Provident ‘Mutual 
: of Philadelphia 
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Life Insurance Company 
Founded 18 


















Strength 
Stability 


Security 


HIGHLIGHTS 


from our 1932 
Financial Statement 


$4,151,030.41 Admitted Assets 
$3,751,033.03 Net Policy Reserves 

$201,945.96 Added Surplus 
$21,109,889.00 Insurance in Force 






538.45 increase in assets in last 
decade and a half .. . and 
198.08‘% increase in business in 


torce. 


THE OLD LINE 


Cedar Rapids Lite 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


Colonel C. B. Robbins, President 
Jay G. Sigmund 
Vice-Pres. & Agency Director 


C. B. Svoboda 


Secretary 

















AMERICAN NATIONAL 
Insurance Compan 


GALVESTON.TEXAS 
W. L. Moody, Jr. Shearn Moody W. J. Shaw 
President Vice-President Secretary 


A Continued Conservative 
Development Program 
In Each Department 


ORDINARY INDUSTRIAL 


Operating in 26 States, Cuba, 
Hawaii, and Porto Rico 


A Well Diversified Line of Modern Policy Contracts, 
including Juvenile Retirement Income Policies, 
Salary Savings, and all Types of Annuities, enable our 
Representatives to render the Insuring Public the Best in 


Policies, 


Life Insurance Service. 

Men of Character and Integrity, desiring a connection 
with the Ordinary Department, providing Liberal First 
Year and Renewal Commissions are invited to address 


inquiries to 





Earnest L. Roberts, Vice-President 
American National Insurance Company 


Galveston, Texas 


























oA nnouncement 


The Postal National is inaugurat- 
ing an expansion program in the 
states of New York and New 
Jersey — General Agencies are 
available in select localities. 


To men of character we offer 


1. A complete line of up-to-date non-participat- 
ing contracts. 


Nm 


. Waiver of Premium and Disability Income. 


3. Individual 
risks. 


consideration on _ substandard 


4. An improved agency contract with non-for- 
feitable renewals. 


. Accessibility of Home Office. 


uw 


For full particulars write— 


M. J. DENDA, Vice-President 


Postal National Life Insurance Company of America 


ARTHUR JORDAN, President 
511 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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This Week: 
CUTHBERT & CUTHBERT 


Several weeks ago John Ashmead told 
readers of The Spectator how the two mem- 
bers of the firm of Cuthbert & Cuthbert 
ioined the book of the month club. This 
week he listens in at the Cuthbert office 
to a discussion of the coinsurance clause 
na fire insurance policy. Even if you are 
one of the persons who thoroughly under- 
stands that clause you will enjoy the article. 

* * * 
No. | PARK AVENUE 

The home office of the Ocean Accident & 
Guarantee Corporation is located at No. | 
Park Avenue, New York City. There, joo, 
s the National Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters and the Bureau of Personal 
Accident and Health Underwriters as well 
as the Association of Casualty and Surety 
fxecutives and the Bureau of Personal Acci- 


dent and Health Underwriters. Read about 
ton page 13. 

* * * 
THE BRONX 


This week Charles C. Dominge, noted 
underwriter, will take the reader on a tour 
of the Bronx, pointing out the many features 
vhich must be considered by the fire under- 
witer in that borough of New York City. 

* * * 
REPORTS 

A page and a half is devoted to reports 
of fire insurance companies compiled from 
returns made direct to The Spectator. 
Pages 10 and II. 


Next Week: 


CANCER 
The second leading death cause—Cancer 
—and its alarming growth is discussed by 
Dr. Frederick Hoffman. This alarming mor- 
tality trend is not peculiar to the United 
Yates, but is world-wide. Data for prin- 
tipal American cities are furnished, tracing 
tack for three decades. 

* * * 
DOORWAYS 
The Security Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Binghamton, N. Y., will be featured 
on the cover next week. A description of 
the home office building, layout and archi- 
tecture will be printed in the same issue. 


The Magnitude of Insurance 


HE tremendous importance of insurance in America may be 

visualized from a study of the advance report of the New York 

Insurance Department. Assets of all classes of companies 
licensed in New York aggregate $32,491,362,820. This is practically 
10 per cent of the national wealth of the United States, which in 
1930 was approximately $329,000,000,000. It far exceeded the total 
stock of money in the United States, which at the end of {932 was 
slightly in excess of $9,000,000,000. It was almost twice the public 
debt of the United States of nearly $19,500,000,000. It represented 
a per capita valuation of $260. 

Insurance policyholders own 10 per cent of all the property’in 
the United States. They could pay off the public debt and give to 
every resident in America $100. If they were called for immediate 
liquidation they would need over three and one-half times all of the 
stock of money in the United States whether this money was held in 
the treasury or in circulation. ' 

During 1932, the companies in New York State of all classes 
had a premium volume so great that translated into a working 
day basis, policyholders at the rate of $15,000,000 a day tangibly 
expressed their confidence in the theory of insurance and the worth 
of its protection. The money pouring into this vast protective fund 
represented more than 80 per cent of the total money in circulation 
in the United States. The utility and need of this great force is 
attested by the fact that these same policyholders were paid during 
the year because of death, fire, accident, illness, crime, earthquake, 
storm, straitened financial circumstances, etc., or by dividends, 
$3,578,596,256, approximately three-fifths of the money in circulation 
and over $11,000,000 every working day. 

Insurance companies with their present assets, no further pay- 
ment of premiums and no further interest receipts from these vast 
holdings including bonds, mortgages and real estate, could pay 
losses annually to the same amount as in 1932 for more than nine 
years. 

Insurance agents have many convincing arguments, many satis- 
factory reasons why men and women and business should avail 
themselves of insurance. None of them surpass in potential effect- 
iveness the actual aggregates of the companies themselves. Knowl- 
edge of insurance statistics should be in the 
mind of every insurance agent and utilized 
daily, for from them a true estimate of the (G 
national importance of insurance can be Me ‘ ° 


readily given. 
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CUTHBERT & CUTHBERT DISCUSS THE 


COINSURANCE CLAUSE 


HE senior partner of Cuthbert 
and Cuthbert, insurance agents, 
closed the entrance door with a 


bang, strode across the office and dis- 


appeared into the little room that 
served as coat closet, warehouse and 
lavatory. A few minutes later he re- 


appeared minus overcoat and hat, pre- 
pared to tackle the morning mail. He 
picked yp several letters from his desk 
and glanced at them idly before throw- 
ing them down. Then he reached into 
the inner pocket of his coat. Evidently 
what he sought wasn’t there, for he be- 
gan a frenzied search of his other 
pockets. 

Aroused by the stir, Cuthbert, Jr., 
lifted his head to see what was going 
on. After a brief survey, he laid down 
the pamphlet he had been reading and 
resignedly went to Cuthbert, Sr’s., as- 
sistance. 

“What’s the matter, dad?” he asked. 

“Matter enough,” answered his 
father. “Here I’ve just collected a two- 
hundred-dollar premium and now I’ve 
gone and lost it.” 

“Have you looked in all your pock- 
ets?” 

“Certainly! I’ve looked in 
pockets, my vest pockets, my 
pockets and one of my hip pockets.’ 

“Why don’t you look in the other hip 
pocket?” 

“Because that’s the last pocket I’ve 
got!” 

“What of it?” 

“Well, if I look there and don’t find 
that premium, I'll drop dead!” 

“Better look, dad,” counseled Cuth- 
bert, Jr. “And if you don’t find it, 
we'll drop dead together.” 

Without more ado, the senior part- 
ner put his hand in the one pocket re- 
maining to be searched and with a 
sheepish grin drew forth the missing 
money. 

“Once more,” exulted Cuthbert, Jr., 
“the welfare of the firm of Cuthbert 
and Cuthbert is out of jeopardy.” 

“What do you mean, ‘out of jeop- 
ardy’?” fussed his father, glad of any 
opportunity to draw attention from 
himself. 

“By jeopardy,” grinned the junior 
partner, recognizing the strategy, “I 
mean any act committed by a jeopard.” 

“That’s what I call a silly retort,” 
said Cuthbert, Sr., testily. “I do wish 


my coat 
pants 





By JOHN ASHMEAD 





John Ashmead 


you’d try to take the business more 
seriously.” 

“TI do take it seriously, dad,” remon- 
strated the junior partner. “Why, I 
got down to the office early this morn- 
ing just to read up on coinsurance.” 

“Have you learned anything?” 

“To be honest, I think I’m more be- 
fuddled than ever. I’ve just discovered 
the coinsurance clause has at least two 
aliases. Some call it the ‘contribution 
clause’ and others ‘the reduced rate 
clause.’ What is it, anyway?” 

Cuthbert, Sr., never missed an 
portunity to impress the junior part- 
ner with evidence of his own superior 
knowledge. He cleared his throat im- 
portantly and began: 

“In the first place, my son, the co- 
insurance clause is an agreement 
whereby the assured becomes a coin- 
surer with the company. The company 
agrees to carry a certain percentage 
of the risk, usually 80 per cent, and 
the assured or owner of the property, 
agrees to assume the responsibility for 
the balance.” 

“IT know all that, dad,” remarked 
Cuthbert, Jr., “and I understand 
insurance may be as little as 50 per 
cent-or even less, or as high as 100 
per cent. But what I want to know is 
why a man shouldn’t carry $1,000 on 
his property if he wants to, even if it’s 


op- 


co- 





worth ten times that amount.” 

“A man can carry any amount of 
insurance he desires, but he should pay 
a considerably higher rate when the 
insurance to value is low.” 

“Where’s the justice in that?” 

“You know few are 
losses, don’t you?” 

et 

“Then it follows that most losses are 
partial. That is, not all the propert 
involved in a catastrophe is destroyed. 
Now then, if property was only in 
sured to cover the probable extent of 
a partial loss, the majority of all losses 
would be total insofar as insurance is 
concerned. The resultant rati 
would make the cost of insurance pro- 
hibitive. Naturally no company could 
operate under such conditions. The 
benefits of insurance can only be dis- 
tributed when the volume and spread, 
necessary to desirable underwriting 
exist, and in order to promote this con- 
dition rates decrease as the percentage 
of coinsurance increases. Do I make 
myself clear?” 

“So clear, dad, that I can feel an 
attack of delirium tremens creeping 
over me.” 

“Then there’s still hope, my son,’ 
said Cuthbert, Sr., unctuously. “No 
man can claim he has seen anything 
until he’s had delirium tremens.” 

“In that case, I’m afraid my percep 
tion will always be deficient,” grinned 
Cuthbert, Jr. “Congress seems to be 
against me.” 

“Under the conditions described,’ 
chortled his father, “it may be better 
if I explain the coinsurance clause al 
other way.” 

“Shoot!” commanded his junior part 
ner. 

“Suppose there were ten men each 
owning a $10,000 building and that 
each man insured his building for the 
full value. During the term of the it 
surance three of the men suffer $10! 
losses to their properties, two other 
sustain $2,000 losses and there are tw? 
additional losses of $500 each. The 
total insurance carried would be @ 
times $10,000 or $100,000, and the sum 
of the losses would be—.” The seni? 
partner paused to do some figuring ® 
a scratch pad and then continued, “Th 
would total $5,300. In other 
words, for each $100 of insurance, fi¥é 


losses total 


loss 


losses 
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dollars and thirty cents would be paid 


out.” 

“The arithmetic seems o. k., dad.” 
“Now consider what would happen 
these same men carried only $1,000 
on each of their properties. Three of 
them would sustain losses totaling 
$300. The two men who each had a 


$2,000 loss could only collect the full 
amount of their policies or $1,000 
each, while the two with $500 losses 
would have collected $1,000 as before. 
The total loss payments would aggre- 
gate $3,300. But the total insurance 
jis only, in this case, $10,000. There- 
fore, for each $100 of insurance the 
companies would have had to pay $33, 
or practically seven times that paid 
when full insurance to value was car- 
ried. To offset such a development the 
rate should increase as insurance to 
value decreases.” 

“Then I gather,” remarked Cuth- 
bert, Jr., “that in order to determine 
the rate the percentage of insurance 
te value must be declared.” 

“Exactly!” 

“But dad, that would require making 
an appraisal of every building in- 
sured.” 

“Of course it would.” 

“Well no company could afford to go 
around appraising every building it in- 
sures On a coinsurance basis. 

“Certainly not; and to obviate this 
expense the company simply attaches a 
dause to the policy. The clause is 
nothing more or less than an agree- 
ment on the part of the assured to 
maintain insurance equal to a declared 
percentage of the value of the prop- 
erty.” 

“How do you know if the amount 
if the policy agrees with the percent- 
age of value required by the clause?” 

“You don’t know. And what’s more 
you don’t care!” 

“You don’t care?” 

“No! Because the question never 
arises until a loss occurs and then the 
agreement is checked against the sound 
value of the property at that time.” 

“Suppose the building was insured 
for less than the percentage agreed to 
in the coinsurance clause?” 

“The loss would then be paid in the 


tatio the insurance that should have 
ven carried bears to the insurance 
tarried.”’ 

“Say that again, dad.” 

“Let me say it differently. The 
sured will always collect the full 


amount of the loss if the insurance 
maintained is equal to or exceeds the 
greed percentage of the value of the 
Mtoperty. But if the insurance car- 
tied only equals 50 per cent of the 
value where 80 per cent is required the 
sured will only collect five-eighths 
f the loss.” 


“In other words,” commented Cuth- 
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Aggregates Premiums and Losses for Various Classes 


The following table shows the premiums and losses by classes of business of 
the stock casualty, surety and miscellaneous which are tabulated in The Spec- 
tator Handy Chart, 1933, published this week: 

















1931 1932 
CLASS 
Premiums | Loss Premiums Loss 
Received | Paid Ratio Received Paid Ratio 
Accident. $46,839,225 ~ $28, 964, 074 61 8 ~~ $37,838,842 $24,133,385 63.8 
Accidental De: sath 8,099 8,715 | 107.6 5,978 1,224 20.4 
Aiperallé. ....<..000: , cana 23,358 11,712 50.1 
Automobile*. : 5,883,156 4,826,161 82.0 7,807,461 4,890,954 62.6 
Automobile Collision. . 12,563,621 8,679,106 | 69.1 7,105,124 4,666,035 | 65.7 
Automobile Fire. . et Re 49,247 15,666 | 31.8 
Automobile Fire, The ft and Earthquake 1,441,702 825,809 57.3 726,356 352,644 48.5 
Automobile Liability 191,526,864 122,886,177 | 64.2 179,874,768 125,255, oll 69.6 
Automobile Plate Glass. . . 495 131 26.5 366 13 31.1 
Automobile Property Damage 58,829,531 31,248,862 53.1 50,816,274 23,327, 18 51 45.9 
Automobile Theft . s ae 45,511 25, 790 56.7 
Automobile Tornado ; —-1 : 
Automobile Windstorm ; 4,782 16.7 
Burglary and Theft... 32,6: 15,005,297 | 46.0 27,146,856 §1.5 
Check Forgery 17 70, 230 59,626 | 35.0 123,501 f 
Confiscation and Embezzlement 2 3,188 “i 987 | 62.3 
Credit. 4,446,472 4,271,167 96.1 3,647,878 3,265,595 89.5 
( ‘yelone. . , : 1,952 78 | 39.9 
Engine Machine ry 2,409,627 361,982 15.0 2,064,598 652,480 | 31.6 
Fidelity........ 44,044,790 23,027,658 52.3 42,287,192 23,661,174 56.0 
. . 190,458 197,789 | 103.8 147,659 170,957 | 115.7 
Health... . ‘ 15,593,836 11,411,313 73.2 13,640,353 10,634,090 78.0 
Inland Marine......... 488 471 | 96.5 ; ie 
Liability er =“ 57,291,718 27,790,633 48.5 52,086,749 27,930,752 53.6 
Live Stock. ... 473,030 635,182 | 134.3 351,366 410,664 | 716.9 
Non- Cancellabie Accident and Health 6,408,462 | 4,533,108 70.7 6,272,439 4,865,537 77.6 
Plate Glass. . r 11,828,292 | 5,078,784 42.9 10,228,747 4,746,500 46.4 
Property Damage other than Automobile 2,925,485 1,208,307 41.3 2,440,644 852,875 | 34.9 
Single Interest . | ; 419 1,153 | 275.1 
Sprinkler and Water Damage 772,412 328,184 42.5 583,937 271,927 46.6 
Statutory Liability 198,911 62,793 | 31.6 130,494 52,915 | 39.2 
Steam Boiler. . 7,762,091 1,138,999 15.7 5,087,296 847,034 16.6 
Surety. . ‘ 46,624,355 48,316,501 | 103.6 33,764,781 45,824,567 | 135.7 
Taxicab. .... 380,646 155,036 40.7 842,696 407,504 48.4 
Tornado. . 17,548 2,472 14.1 20,153 10,410 51.7 
Workmen’s Collective 72,799 30,276 | 41.6 46,038 33,265 | 72.3 
Workmen’s Compensation 123,389,975 103,980,733 84.3 97,787,312 93,322,795 95.4 
Miscellaneous. . 174,334 61,889 35.5 125,934 35,443 52.0 
Grand Aggregate $674,410,730 | $445,099,185 | 66.0 | $583,006,748 $414,739,214 71.1 





* Not segregated. 


bert, Jr., “if I agree to carry 80 per 
cent on a $10,000 building or $8,000 
insurance and I have a loss of $8,000, 
I collect. But if I agree to carry 
$8,000 and only carry $4,000 then if I 
have a $4,000 loss I can only collect 
$2,000.” 

“Now you understand it.” 

“T don’t know whether I do or not. 
Suppose I’m required to carry $8,000 
insurance and I only carry $4,000. 
And suppose the building burns to the 


ground. According to your explana- 
tion I’d collect the face value of my 
policy.” 


“That’s true. If you have less than 
the stipulated insurance and the loss 
equals or exceeds the required percent- 
age of value then you collect the full 
amount of your policies.” 

“All I can say, dad, is that you’ve 
evidently read your policies and the 
coinsurance clause.” 

“Several times,” 
Sr. 

“And I might add,” 
son, “that you evidently 
ag 

“You flatter me,” replied his father. 


admitted Cuthbert, 


continued his 
understand 

















“How you can read these things and 
understand them is beyond me,” con- 
fessed.the junior partner. “Don’t you 
ever get stuck?” he added hastily, for 
fear of being misunderstood. 

“Seldom,” modestly admitted the 
senior partner. “Although I must 
confess the first time I read an ex- 
planation of the coinsurance clause I 
was bewildered for three days.” 

“Then mine is an inherited weak- 
ness,” wisecracked Cuthbert, Jr. 

“And it’s about the only thing you 
will inherit,” snorted the senior part- 
ner, “unless you get out on the street 
and dig up some prospects.” 

“Where will I dig them up?” in- 
quired Cuthbert, Jr., as he. proceeded 
to don his hat and coat. 

“On that score I have only one piece 
of advice to offer,” answered the crafty 
old agent. 

“What is it?” questioned his inno- 
cent victim. 

“Please try to dig up some live pros- 
pects. Remember that this office is an 
insurance agency and—” he yelled as 
Cuthbert, Jr., hurriedly made his exit, 

“not an embalming parlor!” 
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With the Editors 


New Insurance Commissioners 


HE large testimonial dinner to be 

held this evening at Chicago in 
honor of Ernest Palmer, superin- 
tendent of insurance of Illinois, brings 
strikingly to mind the fact that the 
insurance world will this year probably 
see more new faces among the members 
of the National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners than has been the 
case for many a day. While in a few 
states the office of insurance commis- 
sioner, or superintendent of insurance, 
is an elective office, in most states the 
appointment is made by the governor. 
Politics are not supposed to enter into 
the selection, theoretically, but it is not 
unnatural that a republican governor 
will select a member of his party for 
the position when the opportunity pre- 
sents, and the same thing holds for the 
democrats. Our two-party system of 
politics practically demands that. 

But it may be said to the credit of a 
majority of state governors that in the 
main they have endeavored to select a 
man of honesty and ability, competent 
to handle well the supervision of insur- 
ance which is of such vital interest to 
the citizens of the state. Not all state 
insurance heads have been supermen 
and among them, as elsewhere, there 
have been at times rather weak sisters, 
but the average, we believe, has been 
surprisingly high. 

The results of the election last fall 
made sweeping changes in the political 
control of many states. Not in every 
instance does it mean the appointment 
of a new insurance commissioner be- 
cause the terms of office are not all al- 
ways for the same duration as that of 
the governor, but in many cases a new 
appointment follows close upon the 
election of a governor and already a 
number of commissioners, frequently 
after long terms in office, are out and 
new men have taken their places. At 
least 12 new commissioners have been 
appointed since Jan. 1 and we do not 
recall that there has been any protest 
against the high capability of the men. 

It is the consensus that the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Palmer, to refer again to 
Illinois, was an excellent choice. He 
succeeded a man, Henry W. Hanson, 
distinguished record as 
commissioner. Other appointments in 
other states already announced indicate 
that the new commissioners are worthy 
successors to the men they follow. And 
there has been no time when the need 
for capable men, devoted to the public 
imperative than at 


who made a 


interest, is more 


present. 


More Than Six Hundred Million 
geen the exigencies of a na- 
tional bank holiday and that busi- 
ness generally was engulfed in a par- 
oxysm of inertia and fear, no less than 
$640,414,000 of new life insurance was 
written during the month of March by 
the 43 companies reporting to the As- 
sociation of Life Insurance Presidents. 
This figure represents an increase over 
February, when the total business 
amounted to $609,725,000 and over 
January when $614,431,000 of life in- 
surance was written. 
Of the total, the ordinary business 
was, of course, greatest, $435,308,000 
of this business being placed on the 


books. Industrial insurance written in 
March amounted to $187,761,000. 


Group insurance production amounted 
to $17,345,000. These figures are ex- 
clusive of revivals, increases and divi- 
dend additions. It is estimated that 
they represent 81 per cent of the total 
volume of life insurance writings by 
all United States legal reserve compa- 
nies. 

That life insurance in such substan- 
tial amounts should have been pur- 
chased by rich and poor alike, by great 
corporations and by laboring men dur- 
ing a time when all men were skeptical 
of the strongest enterprises and com- 
mitments of any nature were restricted 
to bare necessity, is indeed a definite 
expression of the confidence in life in- 
surance which is entertained by the 
American people in all walks of life. 


Logic, Unrestrained 

Roger B. Hull apparently could not 
resist the temptation to say a word or 
two about life insurance and its agents 
when he faced the mike to introduce 
Superintendent of Insurance George S. 
Van Schaick. His message to the great 
American public is too short and too 
good to permit rewriting: Mr. Hull 
said: 

“Because I have the honor to repre- 
sent, as their general counsel, the 20,000 
members of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, and on that account 
have been accorded the honor of pre- 
senting to the radio audience the dis- 
tinguished speaker on this program, I 
feel that I want to say just a few 
words about those fine men and women, 
the members of that association, the 
life insurance agents of the country. 

“Is the American public fully con- 
scious, I wonder, of the beneficence of 
the calling and of the responsibility of 
the obligations of the modern life 
underwriter? The beneficence and re- 
sponsibility of being in the business of 
feeding the hungry, of caring for the 
diseased, of ‘taking the tyranny of 


chance out of life.’ They, more than 
any other single group of men and 
women, are also engaged in the busi- 
ness of taking the drudgery out of life, 
of bringing peace to tired mothers and 
happiness to little children. They are 
spreading in America the voice of 
courage. 

“The institution of life insurance has 
come to its present position in the mind 
of the American public largely through 
the factor of confidence. This has been 
due in no small degree to the fact of 
State supervision of the institution by 
Commissioners and Superintendents of 
Insurance in our 48 states and the 
District of Columbia. Standing high 
in that public esteem and in the process 
of building added confidence in life in- 
surance as an institution, has been our 
distinguished speaker of this after. 
noon. Ladies and gentlemen, I have the 
honor to present to you, the superin- 
tendent of insurance of the state of 
New York, the Honorable George S. 
Van Schaick.” 

Casualty Loss Ratios 

On the last page of the Spectator 
Handy Chart of Casualty, Surety and 
Miscellaneous Insurance Companies for 
1933 is a table of the aggregate results 
of the stock companies for various 
classes, which also appears on page 
7 of this issue of The Spectator. 
One has merely to run one’s eye 
down the column of comparative 
loss ratios in order to understand what 
all the shootin’s for in respect to low 
rates and excessive judgments. On all 
the important casualty and _ surety 
lines, except the automobile property 
damage, loss ratios in 1932 took a sub- 
stantial jump. In automobile liability 
insurance where, in spite of a drop in 
premium income, losses paid were at- 
tually greater in volume than in 1931, 
the loss ratio of 69.6 per cent repre- 
sents a boost of 5.4 over the 1931 fig- 
ure. In workmen’s compensation the 
loss ratio of 84.3 per cent for 1931, 
which was viewed with genuine alarm 
at the time, has climbed up to 95.4 for 
1932. In the surety lines, where the 
same forces which effect a reduction in 
premium volume often conspire to it- 
crease losses, the figures show most un- 
happy results. The loss ratio on this 
business, which leaped from 67.8 pe 


cent to 103.6 in 1931, took another 
seven-league stride in 1932 when " 
reached the unprecedented ratio of 


135.7 per cent. The fidelity loss ratio 
is up 3.7 per cent; burglary and theft, 
at 51.5 in 1932, represents an increas 
of 5.1 over the preceding year. The 
loss ratio on accident insurance crawled 
2 points to 63.8 per cent and the loss 
ratios in several of the smaller lines 
such as engine and machinery, steam 
boiler, plate glass, etc., are also higher- 
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Time 
Weekly News Review 


The National Convention of In- 
surance Commissioners, in special 
meeting at Chicago, adopts resolu- 
tion favoring the continuance of re- 
strictions on life companies for the 
“prevention of hoarding, speculation 
and the use of life insurance equities 
for unnecessary investment and bank- 
ing needs,” and recommends uniform 
regulations. 





Judge Charles S. Younger, presi- 
dent of the American Insurance 
Union, Inc., resigns as a director of 
the Union National Life Insurance 
Company of Charleston, W. Va., and 
is succeeded by his son, C. Russell 
Younger. 





V. L. Tickner resigns as vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the 
American Life Insurance Company of 
Denver, Colo., and is succeeded by 
LG. Mulnix, who had been superin- 
tendent of agents. 





W. L. Brooks, manager at Char- 
lotte, N. C. for the Jefferson Stand- 
ard Life Insurance Company of 
Greensboro, becomes a director of 
the company. 





Ernest Martin Hopkins, president 
of Dartmouth College, is elected a 
director of the National Life Insur- 
ance Company of Montpelier, Vt., 
to succeed the late William W. 
Stickney. 


Dr. Samuel W. Gadd, medical di- 
rector of the Philadelphia Life Insur- 
ance Company, dies at his home in 
Mount Airy. 








Murray Walters of Minneapolis, 
Minn., is appointed manager of the 
mortgage loan department of the 
Aetna Life Insurance Company. 





The Church Insurance Association 
of Rochester, N. Y., is turned over 
to the New York Insurance Depart- 
ment for liquidation on order of 
Supreme Court Justice Gillette. 


The Insurance Company of North 
America announces plans to retire its 
casualty subsidiary, the Alliance 
Casualty of Philadelphia, and will re- 
insure all business in the Indemnity 
Insurance Company of North America 
a of June |. 





The accident and health business 
of the defunct Old West Life and 
Annuity, formerly the Los Angeles 
life, is reinsured in the Continental 


Casualty. 


_ Surplus of the Bankers Indemnity is 
increased $800,000 by reducing capi- 
tal from $1,100,000 to $800,000 and 

addition of $500,000 new money 


fo surplus account. 


The Physicians Protective Casualty 
of ndianapolis enters the life insur- 
ance field with a line of “pure pro- 
tection" policies. 


Capital of the American Fidelity 


ind Casualty of Richmond, Va., is 
"creased from $206,280 to $256,280. 
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Base solo by our unscrupulous basso entitled, 
"The Other Company." 








SOUNDINGS 


By ROBERT WADE SHEEHAN 


OME of the social and political programs 
which are proposed from time to time 
are so vast in their conception, so in- 

tricate in their unseen ramifications, that 
they defy a laboratory analysis and must be 
proved or disproved by the expensive trial 
and error process. 

Of such a nature was Prohibition which 
was once debated as a temperance question 
and a matter of individual rights and wound 
up an out-and-out economic issue. In this 
classification, too, are the various artifices 
which would be employed to alleviate the 
plight of the American farmer. The sponsor 
of the most recent proposal of this kind, 
President Roosevelt, has frankly described 
his plan as an experiment which may, or may 
not work. 

We think that the thirty-hour week is 
clearly another imponderable and that no 
man can accurately determine its ultimate 
practicability at this time. 

We discussed the problem casually the 
other day with an experienced compensation 
insurance underwriter and engineer. In gen- 
eral, his knowledge of factories and factory 
workers led him to disapprove of the thirty- 
hour week. He was not prepared, even, to 
admit that it might have a favorable effect 
on accident frequency. He was chiefly con- 
cerned, he said, with the mischief that was 
going to be done by a vast army of people 
who were totally untrained in the employ- 
ment of leisure. 

We think, however, that the past few years 
have demonstrated that the working classes 
of America can hold their leisure like gentle- 
men. 
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Tide 


Current Economic Trends 


The Wheeler 16-to-! silver re- 
monetization proposal, brought for- 
ward as an amendment to the e farm 
marketing bill, is defeated in the 
Senate, 43 to 33, as compared with 
the vote on January 24 when the 
same proposal received only 18 
votes, with 56 against it. 





France will seek the entire rewriting 
of British and American debt claims 
as the basis of her program to be 
followed by former Premier Edouard 
Herriot, chief French delegate, at 
the coming Washington conversa- 
tions with President Roosevelt. 





Composite average of 70 indus- 
trial stocks on the New York Stock 
Exchange, according to the New York 
Herald Tribune, closed Monday at 
110.06 and closed Saturday, April 
15, at 110.54. 





Composite average of 30 rails 
closed Monday at 23.17 and closed 
Saturday at 23.31. 





Composite average of 30 bonds 
on the New York Stock Exchange 
closed Monday at 71.98 and closed 
Saturday at 72.64. 





The steel industry is moving ahead 
in a slow but steady approach to nor- 
mal production, while the basic pri- 
mary metals have steadily strength- 
ened their position both in demand 
and price. Operations in the fri- 
state district, comprised of western 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia and 
eastern Ohio, are now on a 20 per 
cent basis. 





Wheat continued its gains last 
week on the Chicago Board of 
Trade, with prices advancing into 
new high ground for the crop almost 
daily. Traders receive plenty of en- 
couragement from bullish crop news, 
talk of currency inflation, and the 
strong cash position, which broad- 
ened outside demand. 





Expectation of inflation, with gen- 
eral commodity advance, causes in- 
creased buying of cotton futures 
toward the end of the week. The 
maximum price rise amounted to 
about $1.50 a bale, with final prices 
at the best. 





Loading of revenue freight for 
the week ended on April 8 totaled 
487,296 cars, a decrease of 7,292 
cars under the preceding week this 
year, and 58,327 cars fewer than in 
the corresponding week of last year. 





Production of steel rails in the 
United States in 1932 totaled only 
402,556 tons, or approximately 35 
per cent of the 1931! total of 1,157,- 
751 tons, the American Iron and 
Steel Institute reports. 





Sales of 20 chain stores and mail 
order companies for March or for 
the comparable accounting periods 
in the case of those companies em- 
plovina a 13-month vear were $182,- 
943,777, a decline of 16.4 per cent. 
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rhe following figures from statements of Fire Insurance Companies covering the year 1932 have been compiled from 
returns made direct to The Spectator. Securities are included in assets in 1932 according to Convention valuations, un- 
less otherwise indicated, with bonds on the amortized basis. 
Contingent | 
Total Voluntary Net 
il ation of Company Capital Admitted Net and Special | Premiums Losses | Dividends 
Paid In Assets Surplus Reserves Written Paid | Paid 
let Hart 7.500, 000 49 686,424 14,303,299 5,893,053 17 ,631, 105 10,457,454 | 1 , 500,000 
Albany Ins, Co., N. ¥ 1,000,000 | 2,462,785 560,620 | 201,572 565,381 | 376,599 | 11,250 
All Philadelphia 1,000,000 | 8,535,517 | 3,237,533 1,080,042 | 1,994,244 1,135,205 | 275,000 
Alliance Assur., London *200,000 | 1,814,589 | 739,382 | 237 ,438 | 748,916 | 318, 806 ; 
Am in Alliance, New York 3,000,000 | 8,825,469 2,052,570 1,775,000 | 1,660,155 830,572 390 ,000 
Ame an Automobile Fire, St. Lo 500 , 000 | 3,061,701 888 , 403 57 ,625 2,493 , 507 1,083,600 | 200 ,000 
American Druggists Fire, Cincinnati 750.000 | 2,129,122 | 1,070,277 “<a 413,134 183,891 | a112,988 
American Central, St. Louis 1,000,000 | 7,040,556 | 1,967 , 956 721,947 | 2,533 ,845 1,479 ,699 200 , 000 
American Equitable, New York 1,000,000 | 11,156,485 2,415,347 | 2,015,326 | 4,681,124 2,703 ,842 
American General, Houston 400 ,000 1,099 ,082 275,558 | 77,000 | 377 , 850 170,743 24,000 
| | 
American, Newark 3,343,740 30,150,895 4,825,172 5,300,000 12,811,471 aan | 869 , 393 
Ar can Merchant Marine, N. \ 400,000 | 6988 , 374 6243 ,323 | 3,500 | —298 411 
American National Fire, Columbus 500 ,000 893,255 | 231,754 150,000 | 
An can Union, New York 500 ,000 2,381,472 1,102,451 257 ,789 317 , 260 
Ar r, Providence 1,000,000 | 1,933,785 223,345 | 173,589 | 477 , 981 | 10,000 
As ated F. & M., San Francisco 250,000 | 569 , 413 175,439 42,805 | 192 ,668 c669 , 500 
\ uted Reinsurance, N. 400,000 | 1,282,756 | 234,926 | 275,000 143 ,340 
Atlantic City Fire, Atlantic City 200 , 000 6840,238 | b608,045 | 73,293 10,000 
\tlantic Insurance, Dallas 200/000 | 491,839 | d224,213 | 2,000 19,808 £120 ,000 
Atlas Assurance, London *400 ,000 6.348.213 | 2,201,515 | 373,487 | 2, 1,690, 285 
Baltimore American, New York 1,500 ,000 4,921,290 494,846 811,282 2,528 ,522 839 , 480 120,000 
Baltica, Copenhagen *200 , 000 2 652 ,028 1,106,804 = | 1,118,996 638,247 | 
Bankers F. & M., Birmingham 308 , 328 445,285 100 , O00 14,557 | A.. Bias 
Bankers Fire, Durham 200 , 800 349,125 58,350 45,809 15,834 | 
Belt Fire, Los Angeles 100 , 060 208,131 80,428 21,956 | 18,178 | ur 
Birmingham Fire, Birmingham 300 , 000 1,246,849 460 , 508 112,000 207,292 | 120,172 | 15,000 
Birmingham Fire, Pittsburgh 300 , 000 825 ,825 389 , 842 72,470 | 17,156 6,348 | 18,000 pa 
British America Assur., Toronto *200 , 000 2,603 , 877 842 ,261 484 ,622 957 , 122 621 ,622 | , ge 
British General, London *400,000 | 1,244,919 545,763 127,136 | 444,055 | 258,260 | 5 
Buffalo Insurance Co., Buffalo 1,000,000 | 06,046,648 | 61,643,183 1,081,426 | 1,661,831 913,078 | 120,000 pe 
| | 
Caledonian-American, Hartford | 200,000 | 1,685,385 1,288 ,046 5,000 113,229 | 20 , 000 ge 
Caledonian, Edinburgh | *200 ,000 | 3,764,075 | 1,219,082 | 10,000 | 1,217 ,383 ‘ re 
California Ins. Co., San Francisco | 1,000,000 | 5,066,913 | 1,541,922 506 , 957 916,961 | 150 ,000 ‘ 
Camden Fire, Camden | 2'000,000 | 12,387,977 | 2,118,093 2,694,138 2,627,568 | 400 ,000 th 
Carolina Insurance Co., Wilmington 500,000 | 2,230,102 476,114 | 355 , 000 349,175 | 37 ,500 
Central Fire, Baltimore 1,000 ,000 3,650,699 | 740,455 | 599,073 | 410,741 | 25 ,000 We 
Central States Fire, Wichita 800 , 000 1,345,774 | 542,774 | ; 48 , 000 co 
Central Union, Jersey City 500,000 | 1,228,755 72,244 | 116,329 | 96 ,603 35,827 | 
Citiz Jersey City 1,000 ,000 2,819,696 1,088 , 449 28 384,841 188,921 ar 
City of New York, N. Y 1,500,000 5,503 ,384 765,024 1,858 ,646 1,924,995 844,452 | 120,000 om 
| 
Columbia Fire, Dayton 1,000,000 | 3,019,189 977 ,255 | 200 ,000 470,248 | 282 ,429 | 80 , 000 lif 
Commerce, Glens Falls 1,000,000 | 3,502 , 467 806 ,694 200,398 | 1,215,058 | 602 ,622 l 
Commercial Standard, Dallas 400,000 | 1,341,681 | 290 , 148 : 903 ,045 449,462 | ne 
Commercial Union Fire, N. Y | 1,000 ,000 2,997 ,936 273 ,396 534,369 | 906 , 240 526,345 | 80 , 000 ° 
(Commercial Union Assur., London | *400 ,000 13,550,200 4,400 ,956 1,970,785 | 6,239,672 | 3,391,297 In; 
Commonwealth, New York 1,000,000 | 6,438,120 2,572,8: 96,121 1:965.737. | 1,153,723 250 , 000 0 
County Fire of Phila., New York | 1,000,000 2,442,905 300 , 000 437 ,364 218,748 P 
Detroit National, Detroit 200,000 | 610,118 7,500 205 ,044 108 , 267 4,000 ch 
Dixie Fire, Greensboro 500,000 | 1,492,895 558,757 | 136 ,000 202 ,064 127 ,235 P 
Dubuque F. & M., Dubuque 1,000 ,000 4,835,490 899 , 403 . 1,956,819 991 ,982 90 , 000 
Eagle Fire, New York 1,000 ,000 2,427,832 | 590 ,055 284 ,069 410,325 199,374 | . 
Kagle Fire, Newark 815,000 | 4,328,736 921,922 1,756,708 1,270,022 81 , 500 
East and West, New Haven | 1,000,000 3,129,202 816,213 676 ,381 436,140 | 189,488 60 , 000 
Employers Casualty, Dallas 300,000 | 1,294,955 200,916 | 70,785 | 754,033 4168 , 476 | 53 , 869 
Equitable Fire, Charleston 300,000 | 1,053,781 500,367 | 113,000 | 127 ,553 67,913 | 36 , 000 
Eureka Security F. & M., Cincinnati 1,000,000 | 3,847,821 434,053 300 ,000 1,548,114 749,401 | 
Excelsior, Syracuse 250,000 | 597 ,667 87 , 136 17 ,433 180,014 105,673 | ste 
Export Insurance Co., New York 400 ,000 884,112 | 360 ,636 24,737 95,215 29,700 | 1,252,794 — 
Federal, Jersey City | 2,000,000 | 16,089,424 8,433,319 | 2,326,354 2,700,161 1,208,579 | 395 , 998 
Federal Union, New York | 1,000,000 3,012,804 755,263 443 ,033 632,661 348,117 Int 
| sur 
Fidelity & Guaranty Fire, Baltimor | 1,000,000 4,787,921 250 ,000 2,875,582 1,473 ,606 Ka. 
Fidelity Insurance, Atlantic City 200 , 000 547 948 } 35, 157 2,803 | 10 ,000 Key 
Fire Assn. of Phila., Philadelphia 2,000,000 | 21,119,939 4.474.887 | 7,369,080 | 4,956,213 424 , 000 Kn 
Fireman's Fund, San Francisco | 7,500,000 | 32,529,611 2,371,979 | 13,099,610 7,866,343 | 1,200,000 Lio 
Firemens, Washington and Georgetown | 200 , 000 760 ,.912 | 50,000 | 145,116 36.534 16,000 Liv 
Fonciere Ins. Co., Ltd., Paris | *200 ,000 359 ,643 31,325 15,210 —17 ,943 Lor 
Franklin Fire, Philadelphia | 3,000,000 | 18,528,720 7,015,413 | 5,781,472 2,969 , 222 780 , 000 ; 
Fulton Fire, New York 500,000 | 1,694,455 53,831 | 216,708 | 117 ,852 20 , 000 “ul! 
Fuso Marine & Fire, Tokio *200 ,000 899 , 829 168,893 | 112,378 | 73,904 Ma 
General Exchange, New York | 1,000,000 | 14,209,004 5.72! : 1,503,180 8,319,653 5,051,559 2 000 000 ~. 
} ' '] e 
General, Seattle | 1,000,000 | 7,574,432 2,111,143 865,394 | 2,865,698 755,277 k193 , 361 Me 
General Schuyler Fire, Albany 200 , 000 490 577 232,319 ae 60,580 | 19,973 ; Me 
Georgia Home, Columbus | 500 , 000 2,199,475 508 , 697 270.000 | 567 ,651 348,925 32,500 Me 
Glens Falls, Glens Falls 2,500,000 | 17,363,960 6,105,818 | 1,002 , 391 5,731,727 3,305,148 800 , 000 Me 
Globe & Republic, New York 1,000 , 000 7,176,332 1,541,162 1'017,224 | 3,010,290 | 1,731,779 Me 
Globe & Rutgers Fire, New York | 2,000,000 71,900, 130 7'458,200 | 43,340,969 | 17,866,490 17 ,668 , 002 350,000 Me 
Granite State Fire, Portsmouth 1,000,000 | 4,136,779 1,034,978 | 584, 500 1,101,331 | 640 ,994 120 , 000 
Great American, New York |} 8,150,000 | 47,900,459 12'011.342 | 8,600,000 | 14,411,033 | 8,091,370 2,119,000 Me 
Gulf Insurance Co., Dallas 1,000 ,000 2,982,312 1,011,255 18,000 | 1,052,479 | 421,074 Mi 
Halifax Fire, Halifax | *200 ,000 2,404,478 805,384 943,063 | 581,541 | 354,495 i 
Hamilton Fire, New York 500,000 | 2,171,657 726,020 | 227,111 | 247,824 | 30 ped Na 
Hanover Fire, New York 4,000 , 000 17,217 ,836 4,135,105 4,666,548 117,459 2,159,073 | 640 , 008 Na 
Harmonia Fire, New York | 4900/0000 | 3,744,020 596,717 1,294,179 705 , 895 425,299 | 90 = Na 
Hartford Fire, Hartford | 12'000;000 85,463,410 22 642'682 | 10,500,000 | 32,975,672 | 18,623,906 2, 400, 00 Na 
Home F. & M., San Francis | 1,000,000 | 5,452,990 1,538 ,662 257 ,433 | “2'066,188 | 1,198,682 200,000 ote 
Home, New York | 12,000,000 | 98,030,337 20, 167 ,638 27,120.484 | 40,592,112 | 23,029,266 3 ,600,0 Na 
Homeland, New York 1,000,000 | 2,522,321 853,855 | 98,494 457,428 | 153,381 | 95 500 = 
Homestead Fire, Baltimore 500,000 | 1,685,148 259,299 | 441 ,046 373,570 | 242,584 oe one 
Illinois Fire, Peoria 200,000 | 844,968 | 251,006 | 100 ,000 157,488 | 64,844 18,000 di: 
Indemnity Mutual Marine, London *300.000 | 1,090,135 | 621,761 | 95,093 496,254 | 331,735 000 ve 
Insurance Co. of N. A., Philadelphia | 12,000 ,000 85.356.369 | 28,168,271 | 13,313,536 | 20,894, 804 10,899,740 2 400 OW $2 
International, New York | 1,000,000 6,636,813 1,392,144 | 1,100,000 | 2,022 046 1, 860.372 k} 
peel ii 
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NE of the modern develop- 
ments which has become 
popular in this business 

of ours is the branching out of old 
and well established fire compa- 
nies through the medium of 
smaller and newer running-mates ; 
and of particular interest are 
these fire company running-mates 
which are operating in the field 
of casualty insurance. 

This particular interest prob- 
ably arises from a combination of 
two elements which are (1) a nat- 
ural curiosity regarding the ability of the fire com- 
pany to master the casualty business and (2) the 
general understanding that the casualty business is 
perhaps the most hazardous to operate of the five 
general types of insurance business. The principal 
reasons for the second named condition and that 
the casualty business is relatively new in that it 
was born in the last century, and the liability and 
compensation business which forms its backbone 
are very new; it deals in very substantial sums of 
money; it does not have the mortality table of the 
life business nor the map control of the fire busi- 
ness; and it is often many years after the happen- 
ing of an accident (and after the expiration of the 
policy) that the liability is determined and dis- 
charged. 

Now, the high standing of the fire-company par- 
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A Fire and Casualty Agent at Work 
| The Wayward Casualty Children 
By CLAYTON G. HALE 


ent has led to much talk about it looking after the 
welfare of its casualty-company child, keeping it 
out of trouble. The special agents have planted the 
casualty company with a free reliance upon this 
explanation, thus hurdling the obstacle of the size 
and age of the child, and they have urged the use 
of the same argument by resident agents in deal- 
ing with the public. 

Recent developments have shown this assump- 
tion is not entirely to be relied upon and the resi- 
dent agent must now understand such assertions 
or inferences ought not to be indulged in without 
foundation in fact. In the absence of thoroughly 
definite information one is not warranted in con- 
cluding the casualty company may properly trade 
upon the standing and the balance sheet of its 
parent. 

I am told one large fire company which seriously 
desired to place its strength behind its casualty 
company, authorized the assertion that the parent 
will do all in its power to protect the offspring— 
and has backed this with a resolution of its board 
of directors pledging its entire assets in support of 
the foundling. This seems more substantial than 
mere suppositions, and provides the conscientious 
agent with something tangible with which to work. 
Other companies might well do likewise unless they 
are unwilling so to commit themselves, in which 
case their casualty representatives ought to refrain 
from leaning upon the hesitant parent. 


Contingent 
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’ - Total Voluntary Net 
Name and Location of Company Capital Admitted Net and Special Premiums Losses Dividends 
Paid In Assets Surplus Reserves Written Paid raid 
inter-Ocean Reinsurance, Cedar Rapids 500 , 000 4,001,411 | 907 , 416 150,000 2,325,783 | 1,239,793 120,000 
Jupiter General, Bombay i *200 , 000 779,911 | 530 , 936 35,990 234,300 | 53,808 
Kansas City F. & M., Kansas City 500 , 000 1,273,452 513,447 50 , 000 145,078 54,635 
Aeystone Auto. Club Fire, Philadelphia 200 ,000 475,923 100 , 000 84,775 166 , 530 24,644 46 970 
Knickerboc ker, New York... 1,000,000 5,079,085 | 1,064, 462 1,046,305 1,633,511 937 ,632 
Lion Fire, New York... 200 ,000 259 ,021 24,933 18,000 -194 ,937 145,176 
uiverpool & London & Globe, Liverpool *400 , 000 19,823,924 5,353,480 | 2,974,156 8,278,802 | 4,791,644 
London & Provincial Mar. & Gen., London *200,000 | 1,124,369 | 525,733 | 47,272 377 ,637 234,213 
r | | 
Lumbermen’s, Philadelphia 1,000,000 | 4,694,333 | 1,084,738 | 300,000 | 1,543,592 | 785,588 200 ,000 
Marine, London........ *200,000 | 4,965,775 3,200,859 121,640 | 1,463,347 | 504,946 
Massachusetts F, & M., Boston 1,000,000 | 2,880,964 415,454 700,000 | 611,395 286,977 50,000 
Meiji Fire, Tokio . ; *200 , 000 2,822,444 >, 691,104 30,276 | 97,216 | 18,263 
Mercantile, New York 1,000,000 | 6,319,495 | 2,459,940 11,550 2,028,891 | 1,121,545 250 , 000 
Merchants & Manufacturers Fire, N. \ 1,000 ,000 | 3,976,706 810,031 150,009 1,537 , 536 | 887 ,516 
Merchants Fire, Denver 400,000 | 1,747,570 507 , 963 44,908 566,581 | 273,272 24,000 
Merchants Fire, New York 1,750,000 | 12,112,363 2,900 , 254 2,824,101 3,352,649 | 1,461,712 370 ,000 
Merchants, Providence 1,000,000 | 3,113,270 1,010,065 70,767 31,161 | 1,149,796 
Mercury, St. Paul... 1,000 ,000 4,075,106 961,093 241,677 1,654,620 985 , 868 
| 

Metropolitan Fire Reassurance, N. ¥ 400 ,000 3,760,277 1,023 ,394 575,000 | 1,387 ,578 1 ,057 ,426 
Michigan F. & M., Detroit 1,000,000 | 3,882,566 601,370 574,687 | 1,274,892 794,463 60,000 
Mississippi Fire, Jackson 175,000 457 ,311 184,945 | | 5,812 493 
Monarch Fire, Cleveland 1,000 ,000 3,747,270 | 553,970 75,000 | 1,872,443 890,117 
National American Fire, Omaha 1,000 ,000 1,742,925 | 303 , 895 | 277 , 209 146 ,943 60 ,000 
National F. & M., Elizabeth 500 , 000 935,382 | 323,730 , 538,500 | 17 ,585 15,000 
National Liberty, New York 4,000,000 19,318,094 | 1,812,609 5,563,712 6,401,098 | 3,872,388 399 976 
te Reserve, Chicago 500 ,000 2,391,849 | 246 , 992 . : 980 ,320 648,752 | 
yenonal Security, Omaha 1,000,000 | 2,546,777 596 ,629 362 ,272 409 , 951 198,172 10,000 
National Union Fire, Pittsburgh 1,100,000 13,739,157 | 1,845,351 2,575,953 5, 582,568 4,615,154 | 
divi *Statutory Deposit. a Includes $22,988 dividends paid to policyholders. b Includes securities at Dec. 31 valuation. c Liquidating 
a ar a due to the fact that on July 31, 1932, company reinsured all its business except motor vehicle and now is writing only motor 
$230, €. As result, capital reduced $250,000 and surplus also reduced. d Partial liquidating dividend paid stockholders during 1932, 

000. fIncludes $100,000 stock dividend. h All risks reinsured 100 per cent. j Includes $23,869 dividends paid to policyholders, 
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This Is the Third of a Series of Articles by 
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Sketch of Southern or Lower Part of the Bronx, Showing Industrial Section 


ping and storage activities, and Hunt’s 
Point with its freight yards, lumber 
yards and gas plant and holders. Re- 
rocky land with high and low levels turning westerly, nearly to our start- 
coupled with miles of modern apart- ing point, is Mott Haven with its 
ment houses, row after row of garages, stretch of freight and terminal tracks 
innumerable markets and every con- of the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ceivable type of manufacturing. ford Railroad; also paint, furniture, 

Join with us in a review of the high carpet cleaning, chain food ware- 
spots of the varied types of building house, coal pockets, pianos, provisions, 


N this borough, the most striking 
feature of interest to the fire under- 
writer is the topography of the 


construction, multiple occupancies, fire iron foundries, marble and_ stone 
hazards, industrial and commercial yards, candy, automobile painting, 
centers and congested colonies. Im- shoes, sweaters, electric light and 
agine you are in the party following power plants, tile and pipe works, 


brass foundry, ice manufacturing and 
casket lining factories. 

Continuing northerly are frame (old 
type) dwellings and brick (old style) 
tenements and new law apartment 
houses. (Watch housekeeping and va- 
cant properties.) Easterly is a thriv- 
ing manufacturing center with coal 


us in our roadster. We have just 
crossed the Willis Avenue Bridge and 
are in the lower or southern part of the 
borough, which incidentally is the old- 
est section, many of the old structures 
dating back to the horse car days. At 
the water front we find Port Morris, a 
busy manufacturing center with ship- 


of Bronx 


yards, building materials, ice plants, 
wholesale groceries, Edison sub-station, 
rock plaster plant, embroideries, gas 
works, the fireproof American Bank 
Note printing plant, numerous ga- 
rages, a fireproof monastery, some 
churches, an old and new type theatre, 
many old frame and brick dwellings 
and old and new law apartment houses, 

Returning westerly, we reach Third 
avenue. Up the avenue, we go passing 
retail stores (furniture, candy, meats), 
and many brick and frame dwellings, 
while the side streets contain old type 
frame dwellings and brick tenements. 
We reach the “Hub” or shopping dis- 
trict in the vicinity of 149th street with 
good to fair retail stores (furniture, 
radio, candy, stationery, provisions, 5 
& 10 cent stores, chain groceries, ete. 
Write this business only after inspec- 
tion and trade reports.) 

Side streets have old frame dwell- 
ings and brick tenement houses with 
mixed to poor class tenants. Several 
theatres at this location (safeguards 
are standard construction of prosceni- 
um arch, hanging of fire curtain and 
arrangement of automatic stage sky- 
light). This district also boasts of its 
fireproof office and bank building cen- 
ter. (These skyscraper buildings are 
excellent risks if four cardinal features 
are observed, i. e., protection of steel- 
work, floor openings, exterior openings 
and avoidance of wood trim.) 

Fireproof buildings, if on fire, beara 
close resemblance to an oven or stove, 
the inflammable contents may be sub- 
jected to a total loss. Retracing our 
steps westerly, almost to the Harlem 
River, we arrive at the Ball Grounds 
and near by are provision and meat 
packing establishments and cold stor- 
age warehouses. 

We must mention a section in vicin- 
ity of St. Ann’s avenue and 133rd 
street which is inclined toward 
“shetto” with poor class east side ten- 
ants. Old and new law apartment 
houses. Some frame dwellings and 
taxpayers are to be found here. Italian 
colonies abound in the vicinity 
of Morris avenue, 144th to 16lst 
street where many old time brick 
tenements, frame stores and dwelling 
and modern apartment houses are Pop- 
ulated with a fair to poor class of te? 
ants. (Inspect every line offered; get 
trade reports on stocks; be careful of 
taxpayers, vacant and _ dilapidated 
properties.) Some colored folks are l0- 
cated in the vicinity of Morris avenue 
from 152nd street to 161st street. 


(Continued on page 29) 
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T’S easy to find one’s way about New 

York, most people believe, because 

the majority of the streets and 
avenues are designated by numbers, but 
the fact remains that there are pecul- 
jarities here and there in the nomen- 
clature of Gotham’s thoroughfares that 
defy all reason and understanding. For 
example, you may walk or motor up 
Fourth Avenue and suddenly, without 
changing your course or your environ- 
ment, you will be on Park Avenue. 

The difference, to the eye, is im- 
perceptible but for New York citizens 
Thirty-second Street, at this juncture, 
is akin to the Equator for below it is 
Fourth Avenue, just a thoroughfare, 
and above it is Park Avenue, a tradi- 
tion. Number One Park Avenue, the 
building pictured on the cover of this 
issue of The Spectator, is, therefore, 
technically the outpost of the haut 
monde, but it retains that distinction by 
virtue of a comparatively recent court 
order and to one New Yorker, at least, 
it is still on Fourth Avenue. 

Park Avenue, until seven or eight 
years ago, began at Thirty-fourth 
Street, and the residence of Mrs. Robert 
Bacon on the Northeast corner of 
Thirty-fourth Street and Park Avenue 
bore the address of Number One Park 
Avenue. Under Mayor Hylan’s regime 
the Equator was moved down two 
blocks to Thirty-second Street. Mrs. 
Bacon vigorously protested the loss of 
her distinguished address and while the 
matter was pending in the courts there 
were two “Number One Park Avenues.” 
The taxicab drivers, it is thought, sided 
with Mrs. Bacon, for if you elected to 
take that means of transportation to 
the National Bureau or the Ocean Ac- 
cident, the chances were two to one 
that you would be deposited at the 
Bacon doorstep. 

The first tenant in the new Number 
One Park Avenue Building was the 
Ocean Accident & Guarantee Corpora- 
tion which had reserved space in the 
building before construction was begun. 
It moved in, in 1926. The Ocean 
Accident now occupies two complete 
floors and the Commercial Union As- 
surance Company, its fire affiliate, one 
floor. 

The Ocean Accident & Guarantee was 
formerly located on Fifth Avenue. It is 
a British company and has been operat- 
ing in this country since 1895. Henry 
Collins is United States manager and 
attorney. The company writes all the 
regular casualty lines and its premium 
volume is in the neighborhood of ten 
million a year. 

The ninth floor of this building is, in 
some respects, the hub of the casualty 
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and surety business of America. Here 
are located the National Bureau of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters, the 
Association of Casualty and Surety 
Executives and the Bureau of Personal 
Accident and Health Underwriters. 

At present forty-one of the leading 
casualty and surety companies are 
members of the National Bureau. This 
organization, maintaining a large and 
expert statistical staff, is the source of 
the rating schedules of the _ stock 
casualty companies. The program which 
these carriers have put forward for 
example, for workmen’s compensation 
insurance, is an example of the work 
which the National Bureau is called 
upon to do. From the reports of its 
member companies it compiles the ex- 
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perience of this line and then promul- 
gates adequate rate schedules. Mem- 
bers of the Bureau staff are often called 
upon to present the program before 
supervisory authorities and explain and 
defend it when necessary. 

Though its functions as a rate-mak- 
ing organization may be termed “pri- 
mary” the National Bureau of Casualty 
& Surety Underwriters performs in- 
numerable other services of importance 
to the business. Its concern with rates 
has naturally attracted its directors to 
the conservation field and in recent 
years the Bureau has done much to- 
ward attacking the rating problem at 
its source. In carrying on effective 
safety propaganda the National Bureau 
has carried its message to the state 
legislatures, to civic organizations and 
to the children in the schools. 

The Bureau has also instituted a 
claim department which at present is 


distinguishing itself by successfully 
waging war against the fraudulent 
claimants who make a business of 


mulcting casualty insurance companies. 
Associated with this department is an 
arbitration board which adjudicates 
cases in which two or more member 
companies are interested. 

At the head of the National Bureau 
of Casualty & Surety Underwriters 
as general manager, is James A. Beha, 
a former insurance superintendent of 
New York, who is an important force 
in maintaining effective cooperation 
among stock casualty companies. There 
are two associate general managers, 
Albert W. Whitney, who directs the 
conservation work, and William Leslie, 
rating expert. 

Across the hall from the National 
Bureau are the Association of Casualty 
and Surety Executives and the Bureau 
of Personal Accident and Health Under- 
writers. F. Robertson Jones is general 
manager of the former and secretary- 
treasurer of the latter. The Executive’s 
Association acts as a clearing house for 
legislative information and provides a 
forum for the discussion of general 
problems which are of common concern 
to the stock casualty and surety com- 
panies. 

There are several insurance agencies 
located at One Park Avenue including 
offices of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society and the New York Life Insur- 
ance Company. 

Number One Park Avenue is a 
twenty-two story structure, attractive 
in appearance and well equipped. It 
has its own power (Diesel) plant, and 
16 passenger elevators handle its oc- 
cupants and visitors with comfort and 
speed. 
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George S. Van Schaick Explains 
the Strength of Life Insurance 





His Radio Address Reaches from Coast to Coast; Reviews Recent 
Emergency Legislation and Tells Why it Was Necessary; One of 
Many Features of Financial Independence Week 





recent temporary re- 
strictions in insurance policies and 
their surrender for George S. 
Van Schaick, superintendent of insur- 
ance for the state of New York, de- 
clared in an address Monday, “the fact 
that supervisory officials are clothed 
with the power to give needed protec- 
tion in times of emergency, gives added 
assurance to the public that financial 
independence through life insurance is 
not only possible but surrounded by 
every conceivable precaution and safe- 
guard.” His address was broadcast 
from Station WJZ, New York, over the 
National Broadcasting Company Blue 
Network, in connection with Financial 
Independence Week sponsored by life 
insurance companies of the United 
States and Canada. Superintendent 
Van Schaick was introduced by Roger 
B. Hull, general counsel of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers, who stated that life insurance was 
“taking the tyranny of chance out of 
life” and “spreading in America the 
voice of courage.” 

Superintendent Van Schaick an- 
swered the question of why it has been 
necessary to continue limitations on 
policy loans and surrenders by stating 
that the restrictions originally imposed 
had already been somewhat liberalized 
as the emergency abated but that it 
was still necessary to impose some 
limitations while the credit facilities of 
the country are being put on a sounder 
basis, following the bank holiday. He 
said that the banking features of life 
Insurance companies are important, but 
are secondary to the fundamental pur- 


Referring to 


cash, 


pose of insurance. The speaker as- 
serted that life insurance “has de- 
veloped into the most constructive 


method of saving for time of need that 
human institutions have evolved.” His 
full address follows: 

“This exceptional opportunity given 


to a State Superintendent of Insurance 
© discuss life insurance during Fi- 
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nancial Independence Week is_ wel- 
comed. 

“Occupying the position of Superin- 
tendent of Insurance of the State of 
New York where vast amounts of life 
insurance are purchased yearly in 
times of depression as well as pros- 
perity, there is given me a somewhat 
unusual opportunity of viewing as a 
whole the service and stability of the 
great institution of American life in- 
surance. 

“A while ago someone said to me: 
‘Isn’t it possible to talk on life insur- 
ance without mentioning figures at 
all?’ My reply was that it is possible 
but to do so would be to miss some of 
the marvels of life insurance. The 
figures that underlie the life insurance 
policies of the country are so startling 
and so heartening that every opportun- 
ity should be taken to acquaint the 
policyholders with the facts about 
their policies and what these policies 
do for them and for the nation. How- 
ever I shall adopt the suggestion and 
mention but few figures in this ad- 
dress. 

“Legal reserve life insurance com- 
panies of the United States have total 
assets of twenty billion, two hundred 
million dollars ($20,200,000,000) in 
value representing equities of more 
than sixty-five million (65,000,000) 
policyholders, more than one-half of 
our population. There is one hundred 
and three billion, five hundred million 
dollars ($103,500,000,000) of life in- 
surance in force in the United States. 
This is 70 per cent of the world’s total. 

“Life insurance has many desirable 
features. Its fundamental purpose, 
however, is to pay death claims, ma- 
tured endowments, claims for disability 
and annuities. Every other feature of 
it must give way in order that these 
fundamentals may be carried out at all 
events either under stress or strain of 
war or economic disaster. Everyone 
with any foresight, everyone with any 
real consideration for dependents looks 
forward to the time when earning 
capacity will be limited or cut off. The 
desirability of saving for the rainy day 
has become proverbial throughout the 
world. 

“Death claims paid by the companies 
take care of the widow and children 
and dependents when the wage-earner 
passes on. Matured endowments take 
care of decreased earning capacity 

(Continued on page 19) 


Compulsory Investment 
Law Proposed in Illinois 


Bill Now Before Senate Expected to 
Be Defeated; Patterned on ‘'Robert- 
son'' Law 


CuicaGo, April 18—The Illinois ver- 
sion of the “Robertson,” or compulsory 
investment law for life insurance com- 
panies, is to get a hearing before the 
senate insurance committee this week. 
The bill, No. 324 in the Illinois senate, 
will be discussed Wednesday morning, 
along with S. B. 323, limiting life in- 
surance real estate holdings to one 
year, and the insurance emergency 
moratorium measure. 

Senate bills 323 and 324 were intro- 
duced by Senator Gunning of Prince- 
ton, who is in the real estate business, 
it is said. 

Considerable opposition is developing 
to these measures in the state. 

Likewise a vigorous fight now is be- 
ing made to stop House bills 215 and 
216, which increase the authority of 
justice of the peace and county courts 
to include minor personal injury suits. 
These bills have been passed by the 
house and have been reported favor- 
ably by the senate insurance committee 
due to pressure of a strong lawyers’ 
bloc in the house and the support of 
lawyers of the state. 

The insurance companies are oppos- 
ing them because of the certainty that 
if adopted they will cause added ex- 
pense to the casualty companies which 
will result in increased liability pre- 
mium rates. 


Pelican Club Officers 


The annual meeting of the Pelican 
Club, employees’ organization of the 
Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Com- 
pany, was held last Wednesday at the 
home office in Newark, N. J. After a 
buffet supper the following officers were 
elected: President, C. P. Callaghan; 
vice-president, Cora Elizabeth Walker; 
secretary, Elinor J. Oldenburg, and 
treasurer, Charles A. Bleir. The fol- 
lowing were elected to the board of 
governors: Margaret M. Scanlon, 
Arlene Cadiz, August Langenfeld and 
Edward D. West. 
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Conservation Effort The Legal Profession Five Hundred Attend 


Brings New Business 


The story of how a bit of conserva- 
tion work on the part of I. B. Jacobs, 
well known underwriter connected with 
the Spaulding Agency of the Mutual 
of New York, was turned into a sur- 
prising bit of production was told at 
the breakfast inaugurating Life Insur- 


ance Week last Monday morning in 
Chicago. 
Mr. Jacobs had been instructed to 


call on a policyholder of the company 
to explain the loan moratorium, and it 
appears that he did his task well be- 
cause a few days later the policyholder 
came into Mr. Jacobs’ office, and to the 
amazement of that underwriter, placed 
$100,000 in currency and four certified 
checks for $25,000 each on his desk. 
He took in return a single premium 
life insurance policy for $200,000. 

It also was announced that another 
underwriter was paid $25,000 in gold 
for a single premium policy. 

There were 1157 at the breakfast, 
breaking all records for the Chicago 
Association of Life Underwriters. 





Shapro Agency Meeting 


Members of the underwriting staff 
of the Ben F. Shapro Agency of the 
Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
located in San Francisco, met at an 
all-day sales conference at the Hotel 
Fairmont in that city April 14. Paul 
Huttinger, manager of training in the 
home office of the company at Phila- 
delphia, and C. E. Eddlebulte, regional 
superintendent, were the principal 
speakers at the meeting. 





New Association Formed 


The Galveston, Tex., Life Under- 
writers Association was organized a 
few days ago. The officers are W. M. 
Morgan, president; Leon Blum, vice- 
president, and Frank Simmen, secre- 
tary-treasurer. The association begins 
with a membership of 35. 


Where the Dollars Go 


Charles C. Thompson of Seattle, 
president of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters, was the chief 
speaker at the recent meeting of the 
Dallas Insurance Agents Association. 
He spoke of the increased investment 
in insurance, saying that in 1926 3% 
cents of every earned dollar were in- 
vested in life insurance, while in 1932 
a total of 6 cents of every earned dol- 
lar went for life protection. 


Looks at Life Insurance 

FLINT, Micu., April 17—A tribute 
to life insurance from the legal pro- 
fession marked the April meeting of 
the Flint, Michigan, Life Underwrit- 
ers Association. 

Harry G. Gault, prominent local at- 
torney, was the speaker. He declared 
that the institution of life insurance is 
fundamentally sound and he advised 
creation of a life insurance estate by 
every man, even before the purchase of 
a home. The recent move to maintain 
stability of the companies by limiting 
cash payments during the present 
emergency was justified by the condi- 
tion, Mr. Gault said, and undoubtedly 
served to preserve policyholders’ rights 
to the fundamental protection of their 
coverage. 

Mr. Gault advised sufficient insur- 
ance be carried by the average man to 
provide his family with a reasonable 
living in event of his death. He said 
that insurance should be bought out of 
savings and recommended that a large 
share of savings be devoted to purchase 
of coverage. With adequate insurance, 
he emphasized, the insured himself is 
protected from the possibility of want 
in his declining years. No man should 
deprive his family of insurance protec- 
tion to pay for a home, Mr. Gault said, 
as a home might become a liability 
rather than an asset in event of the 
breadwinner’s death, particularly in 
such times as the present. 

The current week, being observed on 
a nationwide basis by life underwrit- 
ers, was launched here with a break- 
fast session today and a “victory din- 
ner” is being arranged for Saturday. 
Plans for the week are under general 
supervision of Wiley Allen, president 
of the association. 





Elect Officers 


At the recent meeting of the El Paso, 
Tex., Insurance Exchange the follow- 
ing officers were elected: C. M. Irvin, 
president; C. H. Eckford, vice-presi- 
dent, and J. A. Rogers, secretary-treas- 
urer. 


New Agency Director 


Milton Underwood, acting agency di- 
rector of the Seaboard Life of Hous- 
ton, Tex., was made agency director at 
the recent meeting of the board of di- 
rectors, and Robert L. McElhannon 
was elected assistant secretary of the 
company. 


‘Frisco Sales Conference 


More than 500 life underwriters 
from the northern California territory 
attended the Sales Promotion Confer- 
ence held Monday, April 17, at the 
Fairmont Hotel in San Francisco, the 
first day of Life Insurance Week. The 
program for the affair was prepared 
by Myron L. Fairchild, general agent 
in San Francisco for the Connecticut 
General Life, and was participated in 
by the East Bay Life Underwriters As- 
sociation, built around the theme of the 
week, “Financial Independence.” 

Karl L. Brackett, national executive 
committeeman of the San Francisco 
Association, served as chairman of the 
morning session, while Chester L. Fow- 
ler of Oakland presided during the 
afternoon meetings. The conference 
was officially opened by Joseph A. Sul- 
livan, president of the San Francisco 
group. Other speakers who appeared 
on the program were: Rowland B. 
Dodge, George Mortensen and Archie 
R. Mack. Abraham Littlejohn, presi- 
dent of the Oakland group, opened the 
afternoon session, to be followed by 
Kellogg Van Winkle of Los Angeles, 
who spoke on “Who Controls Your 
Time?” Other speakers were Robert 
F. Freeman of Los Angeles, S. R. Bow- 
man of Oakland and W. B. Burress, 
sales engineer, who gave the final ad- 
dress of the conference on “Face the 
Future Unafraid,” the slogan for the 
week. 

Robert J. Gilfillan of the California- 
Western States Life and member of the 
executive committee of the San Fran- 
cisco Association made arrangements 
for speakers to appear before all the 
principal luncheon clubs of San Fran- 
cisco during the week. 

Members of the life underwriters 
associations at Fresno, Salinas, San 
Jose, Santa Rosa and other outlying 
towns attended the conference, as did 
non-resident members of the various 
associations from practically every set 
tion of the State of California. 





Louisville Activities 


Ten general agents of life insurance 
companies in Louisville cooperated in 
advertising starting April 15, featur 
ing Life Insurance Week, April 17 # 
22, or financial independence through 
life insurance. Those cooperating wer 
Aetna Life, Commonwealth Life, Equit- 
able of Iowa, Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, Mutual Life of New York, Ne 
tional Life of Vermont, Northwester, 
Reliance, Sun and Metropolitan. 
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Boston Life Agents’ 
New Code of Ethics 


A comprehensive code of ethics and 
conduct for life underwriters and trust 
officers who cooperate as members of 
the Boston Life Insurance Trust Coun- 
cil was announced this week by Presi- 
dent Franklin W. Ganse of the Council. 
The code was prepared by the commit- 
tee on practices of which Willis P. Beal 
of the Second National Bank is chair- 
man. 

The 13 rules in the code begin with 
the declaration that the best interests 
of the customer and his beneficiaries 
should be the guiding principle of life 
underwriters and trust officers in the 
professional relations with customers 
and each other and defines the specific 
practices permitted and prohibited for 
members of the council. 

The code provides that infractions of 
its regulations or complaints shall be 
considered and decided upon by the 
committee on practices after a hearing, 
and its decision shall be forwarded to 
the executive committee whose decision 
will be final. Expulsion from the coun- 
cil is supreme penalty for infractions 
of the code. 


Court Rules In Favor 


of Old Colony Life 

Cuicaco, April 17—The Illinois in- 
surance liquidation act was given con- 
siderable additional strength last week 
when the appellate court overruled an 
attack on its constitutionality and ap- 
proved the actions in the receivership 
of the Old Colony Life Insurance 
Company. 

The court overruled the appeal filed 
by Theresa Stengel, a policyholder of 
the Old Colony, whose counsel, not only 
questioned the legality of the act on 
several counts, but also asked that the 
reinsurance of the Old Colony’s busi- 
hess in the Life and Casualty Company 
of Illinois be set aside. He asked that 
the business be awarded to the Illinois 
Bankers Life Assurance Company of 
Monmouth, on the premise that its bid 
was more favorable to the policyhold- 
ers. However, the company denied that 
he represented it. 

By the appellate action, 
which was unanimous, the actions of 
Circuit Judge William V. Brothers, the 
trial judge and the receivers, Alvin S. 
Keys of Springfield, manager of the 
state insurance liquidation bureau, and 


court’s 


J. A. 0. Preus, vice-president of W. A. 
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Alexander & Company, were ratified. | 
The appellant questioned first the legal- 
ity of that provision of the law which 
gives the director of trade and com- 
merce authority to name the actual 
receiver, and also the legality of a 
second or co-receiver by the court. 

However, the appellate court brushes 
these aside and holds that the order 
of reinsurance was properly within the 
court’s discussion. 





Hire Out to Yourself 
for a Few Hours 


The National Life “Dynamo” reminds 
its agents that the job would be con- 
sidered very easy indeed if all they had 
to do was find prospects for somebody 
else. Imagine yourself at that task on 
a full-time basis. 
and every ounce of energy concentrated 
upon that one responsibility. The re- 
sults would doubtless be startling. 
Then, it advises, forget everything else 


for a few hours at given intervals and | 
| that never paid a dime during the dec- 


do the work yourse'f. A man without 


prospects in this business is as badly | 


off as Babe Ruth would be at the plate 
without a bat. Worse. The Babe 
might get a walk, but no one reaches 
first base in life insurance without 
swinging. 

















Every item of ability | 


| your Socialism; the Shaw who was 
say he is 
| fluence is yet to be appreciated. 


AS | LIVE 


By FraNK ELLINGTON 


VER since George Bernard Shaw 
landed on these shores the news- 


| paper men have vied with each other 
| in their purely natural desire to out- 


insult the arch-insulter of the age. He 
was reputed, in song and story, to be a 
Red Devil, emitting witticisms and aph- 
orisms from every pore. The fact that 
he did not send the entire one hundred 
and twenty millions to bed, either in 
stitches or giggling themselves to death 
—or to sleep—is our bad luck. I like 
him. 
* * * 

HAVE read everything in the papers 

for three or four days and there 
isn’t a friendly word for the Irish 
iconoclast. He is smothered with the 
faint praise of 1932 critics who admit 
that he was “good in his time.” Gen- 
erally, he was fifty years ahead of his 
time. Witness “Candida,” “Bachelors’ 
Houses,” and a number of other plays 


ade in which they were written. Away 
ahead in his time—away ahead of his 
audience. 

INALLY, those plays were pro- 

duced in America. We liked them. 
At age 78 Mr. Shaw wrote “Too True 
to be Good.” Could that play have 
been written by a Ship News Reporter? 
Perhaps, but very doubtful indeed. 
You may talk about your soap boxes; 
. J 
whose _in- 
Give 
us 50 more years and he will rank with 
Shakespeare; 50 more and Shaw’s plays 
will live. Just a modest bet. Am I 
offered two to one? 


* * * 


an alive force 


EVER a word would I have said 

about GBS if it hadn’t been for 
those subway talkers the morning after 
his speech in New York. “Whatty 
ever produce?” said passenger No. 1. 
“Nothing,” said passenger No. 2, “ex- 
cept a lot of writin’.” “I’m surprised 
they let him in this country—the nerve 
of him!” Upon my oath, that is a 
literal transcript of what they said. 
Then they talked about Tree Planting. 
“Whatty they do, thin them out?” The 
other guy explained the European 
method of horticulture, informed his 
companion that the American plan was 
all wrong because it merely amounts 
to taking a dollar out of this pocket 


| and putting it into that pocket, and 


everybody got off at Fifteenth Street 


feeling much better. 
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BUILDING PUBLIC FAITH 


im LIFE INSURANCE... 


THE AMERICAN CONSERVATION COMPANY 


undertakes a task which no Insurance Company can hope to 


accomplish alone ~—@ A new and unique radio program goes on the air—a carefully 
planned experiment in Life Insurance Conservation. 

@ The material this program presents —the life of Elizur Wright 
—jis not only an exciting, dramatic, lost chapter in the annals of 
American history. It is a warm, breathing, human history of the events 
which helped to make life insurance the world’s richest and strongest 
institution. Without insistence or ballyhoo it urges every listener to 


realize that life insurance comes first, and that the life insurance 


wi A a premium is the one investment which must always be made. 


7 » 
Wr oft v- ot @ But that is only part of the job. America today needs a forum for 
9:0 + oe® us $ sincere and impartial consideration of the individual’s life insurance 
” g1t® pa ee” problems. This radio program offers the first step in the creation of 
ny : 
i gat such a forum. We invite every listener to consult the American Con- 


servation Company. And we propose to handle these questions from 
policyholders in such a way as to cement the faith of every policy: 
holder in the integrity and the strength of the Company and the 
Institution which protect him— man’s greatest and soundest institu: 
tion, Life Insurance. 

@ Your comments, criticisms and suggestions about this Conserve 


tion effort are most urgently invited. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATION COMPANY! 


LIFE INSURANCE SERVICE + HERBERT G. SHIMP, PRESIDEN 





es FOOT NORTH MECHMEGAN AVENUE, CHICAG?E 
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Industrial Policies 


In the case of industrial insurance 
policies, the order provides that in 
eases of great need on the part of a 
policyholder, insurance companies may 
pay or allow for the relief of a policy- 
holder, a cash surrender value to any 
one person not to exceed $100. 

During the new orders, insurance 
companies may not declare or pay divi- 
dends to stockholders. 


The order specifically declares that 
“nothing in the provisions is to excuse 
or prevent the payment of death bene- 
fits, disability benefits, matured endow- 
ments or annuities, which must be met 
promptly by all companies.” 

Commissioner McClain said no date 
had been set for withdrawing the or- 
der, but he expressed a hope that the 
restrictions could be lifted by June 1, 


1933. 





in their later years. 


1932. 


cial independence. 





HOME OFFICE BUILDING 





-BACK TO BED-ROCK 


| Today we are back to fundamentals. Safety 
of principal is again the first consideration 
of those who seek to build a reserve for their 
later years. That, in short, is the message 
| agents are stressing during Financial Inde- 
pendence Week, April 17 to 22. 


In line with the increased recognition of this | 
bed-rock principle of safe investment, the | 
New York Life offers a wide range of insur- 
ance and annuity contracts to fit the particular 
needs of those who seek to assure themselves | 
of a thoroughly dependable source of income | 


During the past 88 years the New York Life 
has paid over $2,408,750,000 to living policy- | 
holders, including over $182,000,000 in matur- 
ing policies and other cash benefits during 


A New York Life agent sells practical time- 
tested plans for achieving the goal of finan- 


NEW YORK LIFE | 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


51 Madison Avenue | 
New York, N. Y. | 
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Van Schaick's Address 


(Continued from page 15) 


when years have brought feebleness 
and inaction. Disability claims arise 
from unforeseen physical disaster more 
prevalent in the machine age than for- 
merly. Annuities are a substitute for 
lump sum payments relied upon for the 
most part by women and children, by 
the aged and infirm. 

“The immediate cash feature of in- 
surance, namely, the policy loan and 
surrender value, is exceedingly im- 
portant but secondary. This feature 
was intended to care for the reason- 
able needs of the assured and his 
family during periods of stress and 
maintain his protection when mis- 
fortune had deprived him of resources 
from which to pay premiums. It was 
never intended that a man should cash 
in his equity or borrow as he would 
from a bank in a manner so as to kill 
the principal purpose for which he and 
others originally took out their policies. 

“An insurance company must keep 
its assets active. It must not hoard. 
It therefore must invest. It furnishes 
funds for important public enterprises. 
It puts its funds at work and from 
the proceeds of its investments keeps 
the expense of insurance within the 
reach of those of slender means. If the 
funds of insurance companies were 
hoarded by the companies to be ready 
at a moment’s notice to be withdrawn 
by those who had no useful purpose to 
serve, then not only would there be a 
severe blow to commerce and industry 
but the average return to policyholders 
could be no more than that actually 
paid in in premiums. 

“It is for this reason that in the 
emergency of the past month and a 
half it has been the policy of wisdom 
for the governments of the various 
states to limit to a degree the paying 
in full of loans and surrender values 
on life insurance policies. When one 
speaks of liquidity of financial insti- 
tutions he means the ability to imme- 
diately pay all financial obligations. 
No active living financial institution 
is 100 per cent liquid nor approxi- 
mately so. The well managed institu- 
tion keeps cash or easily convertible 
securities in sufficient amount to more 
than care for all normal demands and 
to take care of emergencies that prob- 
ably will arise. No financial institu- 
tion can expect to live and thrive that 
does not also put much of its assets 
out in long time investments of the 
highest character. 

“The banking holiday threw a most 
unusual demand for cash upon the life 
insurance companies of the country. 
Some of this demand was due to fear. 
Some of it was due to the failure of 
the normal credit agencies of the coun- 
try to function as they usually do. How 
should this abnormal demand for cash 
have been met? Would you as a policy- 
holder want the assets back of your 
policy sold at panic prices to take care 
of demands, many of which never 
should have been made? 


“Remember that the government con- 
trol of insurance is state not national. 


Concluded on page 20) 
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Van Schaick's Address 


(Concluded from page 19) 

The answer of the state governments 
and of state supervisory officials was 
that in the interest of policyholders 
this exceptional and unusual demand, 
partaking in some respects of the na- 
ture of a run and largely due to a 
desire to hoard, should be stopped. So 
it was there came into existence cer- 
tain governmental limitations upon 
policy loans and surrender values di- 
rected purely and simply to prevent 
hoarding, speculation and the use of 
life insurance equities for unnecessary 
investment or banking needs. 

“It is probably unnecessary for me 
to say that no life insurance company 
is a bank. The immediate cash fea- 
tures of life insurance companies are 
important. Nevertheless they are al- 
ways secondary to the fundamental 
purpose of life insurance. Despite oc- 
casional protest from those who little 
understand what it was all about, by 
and large the policyholders of the coun- 
try greatly acclaimed the swift and 
sure governmental methods for the pro- 
tection of their most valued posses- 
sion. The fact that supervisory offi- 
cials are clothed with the power to 
give needed protection in times of emer- 
gency, gives added assurance to the 
public that financial independence 
through life insurance is not only pos- 
sible but surrounded by every conceiv- 
able precaution and safeguard. 

“Just as the banking holidays have 
made for some inconvenience and have 
occasionally resulted in hardship quite 
generally, the necessary cases have been 
cared for by adequate exceptions. 
Cases of need, sickness, interest, taxes, 
unavoidable loss, agricultural and edu- 
cational purposes, prior commitments, 
all these are outside the limitations 
where there are no other reasonable 
means of meeting them. In other 
words, life insurance companies are 
meeting and are prepared to meet all 
reasonable demands of their policy- 
holders. The particular person who 
feels the pinch of the restrictions is the 
selfish hoarder who is never happy un- 
less in the first breath of unusual cir- 
cumstance he can feel his money in 
his very grasp. Such deserve and re- 
ceive no sympathy. 

“The question is repeatedly asked 
why, since the bank holiday is over, is 
it necessary to continue limitations on 
policy loans and surrenders? 

“The bank holiday is over but the 
credit facilities of the country are not 
normal. Sound banks have opened but 
they are not extending credit as for- 
merly. Unsound or questionable banks 
are not opened and are extending no 
credit at all. Adjustments and read- 
justments are being made. The result 
is that legitimate demands on life in- 
surance companies for necessary loans 
are large. These should be and will 
be met. These companies must not, 
however, be subjected to the strain of 
large withdrawals by people who have 
no need to do so but are withdrawing 
only for the purpose of, figuratively 
speaking, burying their possessions in 
the back yard. As President Roose- 


velt said in his Inaugural, ‘The only 


thing we have to fear is fear itself.’ 
By that was meant the nameless, un- 
reasoning fear of people who would 
weaken a great institution for narrow, 
selfish, unnecessary purposes. 

“Let me quote from President Roose- 
velt’s radio address on the banking 
situation: 

“After all, there is an element in the readjust- 
ment of our financial system more important than 
currency, more important than gold, and that is the 
confidence of the people 

Confidence and courage are the 


success in carrying out our plan. You people must 
have faith; you must not be stampeded by rumors 


essentials of 


or guesses Let us unite in banishing fear We 
have provided the machinery to restore our financial 
system; and it is up te you to support and make 
it work.’ 

“These words of our President 


relative to the banking situation ap- 
ply with equal force to life insurance. 
Life insurance offers the safest method 
for accumulating an estate out of cur- 
rent earnings. Through such an estate 
the education of children is assured. 
Thereby provision is made for dis- 
ability and old age. Under a life in- 
surance policy there are established 
emergency funds for unforeseen events 
such as illness and strain. And when 
death claims the body one’s help and 
love and influence survive in the life 
insurance policy which sustains and 
supports one’s dependents. 

“The business of life insurance for 
the most part belongs to the policy- 
holders. The institution of life in- 
surance deserves the support of those 
who have built it. Founded on the 


a —— 


principle of bearing one another's 
burdens, it has developed into the most 
constructive method of saving for time 
of need that human institutions have 
evolved. Despite occasional exceptions 
it deserves your confidence and will be 
strengthened by your confidence. 
“Nothing gives greater hope of finan- 
cial independence for the later years 
than a well conducted and supervised 
life insurance company. The interest 
which we all have in coming genera- 
tions has its ground work in the love 
and affection we bear for those close 
to us. Dependence always has been 
and always will be. There will always 
be the weak and the strong. The sat- 
isfaction which comes from being able 
to carry on even though impaired by 
years or cut off by death is one of the 
greatest of human satisfactions.” 


F. S. Townsend Now With 
Guardian's Tyson Agency 


The appointment of Franklin §. 
Townsend as a supervisor of new 
agents’ production is announced by the 
James A. Tyson agency of the Guard- 
ian Life. The Tyson agency is one of 
the new Guardian agencies recently or- 
ganized in New York City and is lo- 
cated at 50 Union Square. 





Dec. 
31, 
1932 


Mar. 
31, 
1933 
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Liquidity 


Cash and U. S. Gov’t Bonds 
$5,131,177 
10.9% of Assets 


Cash and U. S. Gov’t Bonds 
$5,763,705 
12144% of Assets 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


O. J ARNOLD. pacsiocxr 


STRONG-> Minneapolis Minn. ~ LIBERAL 
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Illinois Ruling 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., April 11—Regu- 
lations governing the operation of in- 
surance companies in Indiana were 
issued yesterday by Harry E. McClain, 
State insurance commissioner. Gov- 
ernor Paul V. McNutt approved the 
new rules which were made to con- 
form with regulations which were 
adopted by several States at a confer- 
ence of insurance executives and com- 
missioners in Chicago. 

The principal modification in the 
Indiana rules from the original set is- 
sued by former Insurance Commission- 
er John C. Kidd is that the embargo 
against loans and cash surrender val- 
ues is changed. 

Indiana insurance companies were 
authorized under the new regulations 
to loan to any one person on a policy 
issued a sum not exceeding $100 “in 
cases of necessity.” 

Insurance company officials were in- 
structed by the new order to suspend 
payment of all cash surrender values 
and the making of policy loans under 
all policies except for the purpose of 
having the loan or cash surrender 
value applied to payment of any pre- 
mium or obligation of the policyholder 
to the insurance company. 

In addition the new regulations pro- 
vide for the loaning of money for tax- 
paying purposes, interest or principal 
payment on mortgages on homesteads 
“on proper showing and satisfactory 
evidence that no other funds are ob- 
tainable.” 

The regulations also provide for 
loans for the payment of hospital, 
medical and funeral expenses for im- 
mediate members of the assured’s fam- 
ily who are dependent upon him for 
support. 

Applications for loans or surrender 
value on policies pending on April 10 
will also come under the same restric- 
tions. 


La Nacional of 
Mexico Reports 


The report of La Nacional of Mexico 
City as of Dec. 31, 1932, shows life in- 
surance policies in force amounting to 
67,718,500 pesos and accident insurance 
totaling 13,213,296 pesos. This repre- 
sents a combined increase of 12,202,663 
pesos from the Dec. 31 statement. The 
company during the year reduced its 
expense rate and increased its pre- 
Miums as well as its assets, reserves 
and surplus. A dividend to stockholders 
was also paid. 
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Scranton-Pittsburgh, Pa. 


General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 


Territory unsurpassed and large enough for an unlimited 


Contract as good as the best, with exclusive rights. 
Confidential communication invited from those with clean rec- 
ords and with ability to handle such an agency. 


EXCLUSIVE 
care of THE SPECTATOR 
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New England Companies 
Plan to Enter Texas 


The Massachusetts Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, one of the more 
than a score withdrawing from the 
state when the Robertson Law was en- 
acted in 1907, is reported to have filed 
an application with the state board of 
insurance commissioners to return to 
Texas and do a general insurance busi- 
ness. The board and the company are 
now trying to arrive at the premium 
tax the company is due the state on 
premiums collected in the state since it 
withdrew, and it is said the permit to 
do business in Texas will be issued as 
soon as that matter is disposed of. 
The Massachusetts company now has 
around $25,000,000 in force in Texas, 
it is said. 

The application of the Connecticut 
Mutual is also on file with the state 
board. This company, however, is not 
one of those retiring from the state 
when the Robertson Law, requiring all 














For Over 82 Years 


In 1851 the Massachusetts Mutual 
issued its first policy. From that 
day to this its constant endeavor 
has been to furnish the best pos- 
sible life insurance service at the 
lowest possible cost. That it has 
been successful is shown by the en- 
viable reputation which the com- 
pany enjoys among those who buy 
insurance and among those who 
sell it. 


Massachusetts 
Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Organized 1851 


More Than Two Billion Dollars of 
Insurance in Force 





























foreign life companies doing business 
in the state to invest 75 per cent of 
their .reserves on Texas business in 
Texas securities, was enacted. 


"Valuation Tables for 
Friendly Societies" 

The inquiries during the last year 
from Actuaries for copies of the tables 
based upon the sickness experience of 
the I.0.0.F. Manchester Unity for the 
years 1893-97, combined with the mor- 
tality rates of the Central and Eastern 
Counties Rural Districts, England, 
shows a continued interest in this ex- 
perience. These tables, published a 
number of years ago by the Institute 
of Actuaries, have for some time been 
out of print and copies unobtainable. 
The institute is reprinting the tables 
and they are now ready for distribu- 
tion. Price of the reprint is $2 and 
copies may be obtained through The 
Spectator Company. 


Salary Savings Selling 


J. W. Wise, Jr., manager of the Sal- 
ary Savings Department of the Mis- 
souri State Life Insurance Company, 
in a special message to the agency or- 
ganization of the company has called 
attention to the many ways in which 
life insurance sold under the salary 
savings plan may provide for financial 
jndependence. Touching on the Fi- 
nancial Independence Through Life In- 
surance Week, April 17-22, he points 
out that any one of seven days is only 
the starting point to independence and 
that what really brings financial in- 
dependence is consistently setting aside 
a smal] sum each month, and that the 
Salary Savings Plan does this success- 
fully and automatically. 
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SAFE— 
Beyond Challenge 


ALIFORNIA-WESTERN STATES LIFE 

has a record of twenty-one years of lib- 

eral, modern and faithful life insurance 
service to the people of western states in which 
it operates. It views the future with confi- 
dence, energy and plans for continued forward 
movement. 

Life insurance is the largest and most useful 
economic force in the Nation. The owner of 
a life insurance policy has invested surplus 
and savings against the undisclosed needs of 
the future... HE IS A PROTECTED 
CITIZEN! 

Men of character and industry have a great 
opportunity for profitable service. Liberal 
direct home office contracts. All modern policy 
forms, annuities, non-medical, accident and 
health. ; 


CALIFORNIA-WESTERN STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


J. Roy Kruse, Pres. 


Sacramento 


| 


OHIO—akron 


CANTON 
CINCINNATI 
COLUMBUS 
DAYTON 

LIMA 

TOLEDO 

and YOUNGSTOWN 


Established General Insurance Firms 
in these cities may find our new Gen- 
eral Agent's plan of interest. 


A letter will find out. 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


itt N. Broad Street 
Philadelphia 


Pennsylvania 




















Today Prepares 


Tomorrow’s Triumph 





or Despair 


The investments that a man makes today 
are the measure of his material comfort in 


years to come. 


It is well said that most men die too soon 
or live too long for any other form of invest- 


ment than life insurance. 


Let life underwriters show America's citizens 
how they may be sure of Financial Independ- 


ence, and Face the Future Unafraid! 


THE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
Incorporated 1871 
BRADFORD H. WALKER, President 


for progressive agents... 





Life The Spirit 
Underwiting of Life 
Efficiency Underwiting 


by Walter Ciuff 

Repeatedly described as 
the best beginners text 
available on life insur- 
ance salesmanship. Nu- 
merous subtle ways of at- 
tracting the _ prospect’s 
attention and beguiling 
methods of approach are 
outlined, followed by 
many ingenious closing 
suggestions. Selling ade- 
quate coverage is stressed 
with definite examples to 
show how the salesman 
may lead the prospect to 
discover the extent of his 
own needs. 


Price $1.00 
12 copies, $10; 
25 copies, $20. 


by Walter Cluff 

In this book, a sequel 
to Life Underwriting 
Efficiency, the author em- 
phasizes the importance 
of physical appearance 
and mental attitude. This 
book is not only highly 
inspirational to both the 
new and the experienced 
salesman but also offers 
many new and effective 
sales methods. One Gen- 
eral Agent says it is ‘‘the 
best sales book for both 
new and old men I have 
read in my 26 years in the 
business.”’ 


Price $1.00 
12 copies, $10; 


25 copies, $20. 











C. L. U. DEGREE QUESTIONS & ANSWERS 


covering the 1982 examination are contained in a 

booklet titled ‘‘C. L. U. Handbook with Questions Price $1.00 
and Answers to the 1932 Examination."" An 

education in itself, whether or not you are study- 12 copies, $10. 
ing for the C. L. U. designation. 








ORDER TODAY FROM 


THE INSURANCE FIELD 


P. O. Box 1164 
LOUISVILLE, - KENTUCKY 
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March New Business 
Declines 28 Per Cent 

New life insurance production in 
March was 28 per cent less than in the 
same month of 1932, according to a 
statement forwarded today by the As- 
sociation of Life Insurance Presidents 
to the United States Department of 
Commerce. The report aggregates the 
new business records—exclusive of re- 
vivals, increases and dividend additions 
—of 43 member companies which have 
81 per cent of the total volume of life 
insurance outstanding in all United 
States legal reserve companies. 
For March, the total new business of 
all classes written by the 43 companies 
was $640,414,000 against $888,966,000 
during March of 1932. New Ordinary 
insurance amounted to $435,308,000 
against $592.333,000—a decrease of 
26.5 per cent. Industrial insurance 
amounted to $187,761,000 against $251,- 
(59,000—a decrease of 25.2 per cent. 
Group insurance was $17,345,000 
against $45,574,000—a decrease of 61.9 
per cent. 

The new paid-for business written 


Appointed District Manager 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—John L. H. Ful- 
ler has been named district manager 
of the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety of the United States to succeed 
Earl T. Bonham of this city, who has 
resigned to become general agent for 
the Pacific Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany. Mr. Fuller has been associated 
with the Equitable since 1930. He was 
formerly secretary-treasurer for the 
Western Furniture Company of In- 
dianapolis. He is a graduate of Butler 
University, Sigma Chi, and is past 
master of Mystic Tie Lodge, F. and 
A. M. 

Mr. Bonham succeeds John E. Spie- 
gel, who recently resigned as general 
agent to devote his time to personal 
production. Mr. Bonham’s office is 
at 401-406 Chamber of Commerce 
Building. 


Fatal Auto Accidents 
in Ontario Decline 

Ottawa, CANADA, April 18—Fatali- 
ties from motor vehicle accidents in 
Ontario last year were 12.1 per cent 
fewer than in 1931. Motor accidents 
took 502 lives, injured 8231 persons 
and caused nearly $1,000,000 property 
damage last year. 
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NOW IS.THE TIME TO MAKE SURE 


Of your opportunities for growth. Where is there a better 
chance than with a thirty-one year old company offering not 
only life insurance but noncancellable accident and health 
insurance? 

Almost every interview on accident and health insurance con- 
verts a suspect for life insurance into a prospect, because the 
information obtained in this manner brings out life insurance 
needs. The Monarch offers Complete Home Protection. A 
Monarch Representative is truly a _ personal “Insurance 
Counselor.” 


MONARCH LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 


LIFE—ACCIDENT AND HEALTH INSURANCE 











during each of the first three months of increases and decreases, are shown in 
1931, 1932 and 1933, and percentage the following table: 
NEW PAID-FOR LIFE INSURANCE—EXCLUSIVE OF REVIVALS, INCREASES 
AND DIVIDEND ADDITIONS—43 UNITED STATES MEMBERS 


(These Companies Have 81 Per Cent of the Total Business Outstanding in All 
United States Legal Reserve Companies) 









1932 1933 
Month 1931 1932 1933 Over 1931 Over 1932 
ORDINARY INSURANCE 
January . $594,741,000 $614,040,000 $432,573,000 3.2% 31.0% 
February ‘ 598,755,000 575,497,000 424,483,000 3.9 26.2 
March ... 718,751,000 3 $35,308,000 17.6 26.5 
$1,912,247,000 $1,781,870,000 $1,283,364,000 §.8 0% 28.0% 
INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE 
January . $214,320,000 $217,552,000 $168,312,000 1.5% 22.6 
February .. : 208,888,000 220,568,000 168,400,000 5.6 23.7 
March . 246,663,000 251,059,000 187,761,000 1.8 25.2 
$669,871,000 $689,179,000 $524,473,000 2.9% 23.9% 
GROUP INSURANCE 
January ‘ $78,363,000 $111,919,000 $22,546,000 12.8% 79.9% 
February 103,587,000 35,122,000 16,842,000 66.1 52.0 
March . ‘ 61,918,000 45,574,000 17,345,000 26.4 —1.9 
$254,868,000 $192,615,000 $56,733,000 21.0% —70.5% 
TOTAL INSURANCE 
January PS $887,424,000 $943,511,000 $614,431,000 6.3% 34.9% 
February . 911,230,000 831,187,000 609,725,000 8.8 —26.6 
March .. . 1,027,333 888,966,000 640,414,000 13.5 28.0 
$2,825,986,000 $2,663,664,000 $1,864,570,000 5.7% 10.0% 








MON DAY The Monday Morning 


Message brings a timely 


MO RN [ NG — sales aid to the field 


men or~-~ 








The Lincoln National Life Insurance 





Company fort Wayne. Indiana 
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. Why they need strong insurance protection— 


now more than ever before. 


2. Why it should be NORTH AMERICA PRO- 


TECTION, and 


How and where to get this protection. 


is the story NORTH AMERICA national 
advertising is telling your clients and 
prospects in the April 22 issue of The 


Literary Digest. 


Insurance Company 
of North Ameriea 


PHILADELPHIA 


and the Indemnity Insurance Company of North America write 
practically every form of insurance, except life. 




















REINSURANCE 
FIRE AND CASUALTY 


ROSSIA INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


THE METROPOLITAN 
FIRE REASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


THE FIRST REINSURANCE COMPANY 
OF HARTFORD 


115 Broad Street, Hartford, Conn. 























FOURTH EDITION 


Fire Insurance Inspection and 
Underwriting 
By Dominge and Lincoln 


PRICES: PER COPY (REGULAR EDITION) $6.50 


Edition de luxe, real flexible leather, gilt edges, thumb 
indexed, $7.50 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


| 
| 
S6th & Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. | 
CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON | 























Marsh 


INCORPORATED 


& McLennan 


INSURANCE 


FIRE CASUALTY 
LIFE MARINE 
BOND AUTOMOBILE 


164 W. Jackson Boulevard 


CHICAGO 
New York Detroit Montreal 
Minneapolis Columbus Phoenix 
Buffalo Indianapolis Winnipeg 
Boston Cleveland San Francisco 
Pittsburgh London 


Los Angeles 

Portland 

Seattle 

Vancouver 
Duluth 
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Part Two of Goodwin’s 


Report to N.A.1.A. 


Conference Committee Chair- 
man Takes Up Qualification, 
Inland Marine and Bank 
Agencies 





Percy H. Goodwin, chairman of the 
Fire Conference Committee of the 
N.A.I.A., has published the second part 
of his report which would have ordi- 
narily been presented at the midyear 
meeting. The first section of the re- 
port dealt with the branch office ques- 
tion. This report discusses qualifica- 
tion laws, farm business, inland ma- 
rine, reinsurance arrangements and 
banking laws. 

At the conclusion of his report, Mr. 
Goodwin states that, although the com- 
mittee’s relationships with company 
organizations are of the most cordial, 
the chairman is nevertheless disap- 
pointed in the results of negotiations 
with them due to the tendency of the 
company organizations to delay action 
where action is urgent. 

In discussing qualification laws, Mr. 
Goodwin reported that the Association 
had prepared a new model law which 
was in due course submitted to the In- 
surance Executives Association and 
later to the Laws Committee of the 
National Board. After suggestions 
and objections were heard, a fourth 
draft of the law was prepared and has 
been in the hands of company men 
since the middle of February but to 
date the agents have received no final 
decision on the matter from the com- 
pany. 

The report states that unless the 
companies soon show a disposition to 
help work out a bill to which they 
are willing to subscribe that the agents 
will have to proceed on their own. In 
the personal opinion of Chairman 
Goodwin, no qualification bill can be 
effected unless it contains provisions 
for a written examination and no pro- 
vision for interim certificates. 

In the section of his report dealing 
with farm business, Mr. Goodwin pays 
a high compliment to I. D. Goss, man- 
ager of the farm department of the 
Continental Insurance Company, to 
whom he gives credit for preventing a 
sharp slash in agents’ commissions on 
(Concluded on page 33) 
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Fire Insurance Policyholders 
Index Published for 1933 





The Spectator Company Issues 65th Annual Edition for Fire and 
Marine Companies; Valuable Data Given; Several New and Im- 


proved Features 





HE 1933 edition of the Fire Insur- 
ance Policyholders Pocket Index has 
been published by the Spectator Com- 
pany, this being the 65th annual issue 
of that well-known and _ serviceable 








Pearl of London Reinsures 
Stuyvesant's LiabilityinG.&R. 
Stuyvesant Still Operating in Limited 


Way; Underwriting Agency May Be 
Organized for New Business 








The official statement of J. F. Guin- 
ness, United States manager of the 
Pearl Assurance Company of London, 
respecting the reinsurance by that 
company of all the liability of the Stuy- 
vesant Insurance Company formerly 
carried by the Globe & Rutgers, was as 
follows: 

“The United States branch of the 
Pearl Assurance Co., Ltd., of London, 
announces that it has as of April 11, 
reinsured that portion of the liability 
of the Stuyvesant Insurance Co. which 
was formerly reinsured by the Globe & 
Rutgers Insurance Co. 

“With the aid of the Stuyvesant offi- 
cials, arrangements have been made to 
dispose entirely of certain liability 
which might have produced an unfav- 
orable loss ratio, and the Pearl is co- 
operating fully with the Stuyvesant in 


the latter company’s plans for hand- . 


ling current business.” 

It is presumed that a premium, 
amounting to 55 per cent of the un- 
earned premium of the Stuyvesant’s 
business in the Globe & Rutgers, was 
paid to the Pearl for the transaction. 
The court order directing Supt. Van 
Schaick, of New York, to release funds 
of the Stuyvesant for reinsurance pur- 
poses specified that not more than 55 
per cent of the company’s unearned 
premiums in the Globe & Rutgers be 
released for the transaction. 

Meantime the Stuyvesant is operat- 
ing in a restricted way. An underwrit- 
ers’ agency may be formed to handle 
the new business of the company. 


publication, listing over a thousand in- 
surance organizations and showing the 


relative financial standing for 1932, 
as well as the previous nine-year 
figures. 


The publishers believe that no more 
effective instrument in combating the 
disturbing influences of fear and rumor 
in the fire and marine field is available. 
Dissipation of unfounded fear and mis- 
understanding can be achieved only by 
the use of authoritative, current finan- 
cial data relating to the condition of 
fire and marine companies and their 
most recent operating experiences as 
well as the past growth. The Fire In- 
dex is essentially authoritative. Its 
contents reflect current up-to-the-min- 
ute financial facts. As a quick and 
ready reference manual, the Fire Index 
is indispensable to the company execu- 
tive, production manager, underwriter 
and agent and should be in the hands 
of every important insurer. 

An outstanding feature of the com- 
panies’ data presented in the Fire In- 
dex is a presentation of assets and sur- 
plus data. In the main, the assets of 
the companies appearing in the Fire 
Index have been valued according to 
the New York State Department basis: 
that is, bonds amortized and stocks at 
convention values (with certain minor 
exceptions). However, many com- 
panies have adjusted their bonds and 
stocks to actual market value quota- 
tions on December 31, 1932, by setting 
up a voluntary contingency reserve. 
These reserves have been indicated by 
appropriate footnotes which point out, 
as a rule, that the reserve is specifically 
a security adjustment reserve. A few 
companies valued their securities in as- 
sets in the year just closed on the basis 
of actual market quotations on Decem- 


ber 31st last. Cognizance has been 
taken of this situation in the foot- 
notes. 


The main tables present statistics of 
important fire insurance companies for 
1932 and nine previous years, showing 

(Concluded on page 33) 


























EVENTS * FIRE * COMMENT 
Some Answers by Chicago Fire ager, group department, Washington 

° ° National Insurance Company, on the 
Would Be Agents Examiners Election subject “Group Accident and Health 


The editor of Canadian Insurance 
says that recently he asked a Montreal 
executive if he believed fire and cas- 
ualty agents should be required to take 
written examinations before obtaining 
The Montreal insurance man 


editor a few 


a license. 
in answer showed the 
replies to questions in a written exami- 
Massachusetts. 


some of the answers the editor remem- 


nation in Here are 
bered 

What is a blanket 
question asked the agents, and here are 
“One that covers 
wife”; “one that 
heads of “One that 
both blanket 
policy may be issued to any blanket or 


policy? was one 


some 
both 


covers 


of the replies: 
husband and 
families”’; 
covers you 


1 ways”; “A 
dry goods concern.” 

An insurable interest said one pros- 
pective agent “is one that has great 
insurance.” A pure endow- 
ment may be issued “only if there is no 


faith in 


moral hazard.” A valued policy is “‘one 
in which you get as much as you can 
from the company.” 

The difference between an agent and 
a broker is that, “the agent writes the 
policy, but the broker gets the com- 
A full coverage automobile 
everything that can 
happen to an auto except death.” 


mission,” 
policy “covers 
Massachusetts citizens have no 
ignorance, however. An 
insurance man from another New En- 
gland State once told the writer a few 
definitions he had heard given by per- 
sons who were or wanted to be insur- 
Among those I 


monopoly on 


ance agents. recall 
were: 
Bordereau—a piece of property sur- 


rounded by water. 


Paid-up policy—a policy that isn’t 
worth anything any more. 
Pure premium—the premium paid 


for insurance on children. 

Stamping office—the same as a post 
office. 

Short rates—when an agent keeps all 
the premium and the company has to 
have him arrested. 

Surrender value—the reward paid 
by a company for the arrest and con- 
viction of a burglar or other wrong- 
doer. 

Use and occupancy insurance—the 
kind of insurance you have to take 
when you rent an automobile and drive 
it yourself. 

Insurable interest—getting someone 
interested in buying an _ insurance 
policy. 


The annual election of the Associa- 
tion of Fire Insurance Examiners of 
Chicago is scheduled for this evening 
and it appears certain that R. J. Pet- 
rick, of the Atlas, will be the next 
president, since he heads both the 
blue and the red slates of candidates 
that have been prepared. But after 
that the agreement ends. For the other 
officers the blue ticket proposes J. B. 
O’Connor, National, vice-president; 
Theodore J. Behr, North British, sec- 
retary; Ralph Stick, Hartford, treas- 
Walter Skow, Fireman’s Fund, 
Sundstrom, Western 
factory, directors. The red ticket pro- 
James Roddy, Hartford, vice- 
president; R. J. Bothwell, Continental, 
secretary; Wilbert A. Kruse, Spring- 
field, treasurer; J. C. Johnson, Fire- 
man’s Fund, and H. C. Stiles, Great 
American, directors. W. C. Daniels, 
America Fore, is the retiring president. 


urer; 
and Waldon L. 


poses 


Health and Accident 
Underwriters Conference 


The thirty-second annual meeting of 
the Health and Accident Underwriters 
Conference to be held at Chicago, June 
5 to 8, inclusive, promises to be a nota- 
ble affair in the history of the organ- 
ization. The added attraction of the 
Century of Progress exhibition should 
mean an unusually large attendance. 
Important topics will be discussed and, 
as has already been stated, the pro- 
gram will be of unusual interest. The 
program committee has just announced 
the additional speakers and topics for 
roundtable discussions as follows: 

An address by Dr. R. G. Leland, di- 
rector, Bureau of Medical Economics, 
American Medical Association, on the 
subject “Medical and Hospital Insur- 
ance.” 

An address by Paul W. Watts, man- 


Insurance.” 

A roundtable discussion on “Reduc- 
tion of Underwriting Expense,” deal- 
ing with acquisition costs, home office 
and administrative expense, taxes and 
other overhead expense. 

A roundtable discussion on the sub- 
ject of “Our Increasing Loss Ratios,” 
dealing with the effect of the present 
economic conditions on the accident 
and health business, the advisability of 
establishing rate differentials by States 
where the loss experience in certain 
States is excessive, reunderwriting of 
old business, the use of more restricted 
and limited coverage, and the advisa- 
bility of increasing premiums on re- 
newals, 


Winners in Oregon 
Fire Waste Contest 

Margaret Nelson, aged 15, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Nelson of 
send, and Walter G. Smith, son of 
Mrs. William Smith of Dallas, have 
been declared by State Fire Marshal 
A. H. Averill of Oregon the winners 
of the 1932 State 4-H Club Farm and 
Home Fire Prevention contest for the 
girl and boy having achieved the most 
outstanding records in the elimination 
of fire hazards from the home and 
farm. They will be awarded scholar- 
ships which will entitle them to all of 
the privileges and benefits of the 1933 
Summer School at the Oregon State 
College. Miss Nelson and Master 
Smith were also winners of the gold 
medal of honor award for the best work 
performed and results gained in farm 
and home fires prevention activities 
in their respective counties—Deschutes 
and Polk. The boy 4-H Club winner 
of Deschutes County is Johnny Army, 
of Terrebonne, and the girl winner for 
Polk County is Eunice Powell. 











Ten Ranking Fire Companies in Automobile Insurance in 1932 


Net Premiums Net Losses Ratio 





Written Paidt % 

General Exchange Insurance, New York......... $8,319,653 $5,760,327* 68.2 
Home Insurance, New York...........------++: 3,973,391 2,102,084 529 
Firemen’s Fund, San Francisco.........-.---++-- 2,527,132 1,448,830 57.0 
American Auto, Fire, St. Louis..............--. 2,493,507 1,083,600 a 
ee Oe eee eer re 2,230,446 1,157,802 519 
National Fire, BAreford........ccccvccccsccess 2,219,427 1,547,816 69.7 
St. Paul Fire & Marine, St. Paul................ 2,137,681 1,218,306 57.0 
Aetna Insurance, Hartford. ............--..-e-eees 2,014,719 927,071 46.0 
Wemweions’ Wine, TaesGeee.. « «os oo. cocc cs scccss 1,643,818 659,108 40 
Insurance Company of North America, Philadelphia 1,450,534 724,122 49.8 

CO Ee eer eer eer cee rer $29,010,308 $16,629,066 57.3 

Percentage of Ten Leaders to Total.... 40.0 39.1 . 


*Includes adjustment expenses. 
tExcludes adjustment expenses 
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Cases of Hunches 
In Underwriting 


In discussing underwriting fire risks, 
Charles C. Dominge recently pointed 
out to a Spectator man some curious 
experiences connected with what he 
termed a hunch in connection with a 
risk that cn the surface, at least, ap- 


peared to be all right. Mr. Dominge 
said: 

Nearly every underwriter at some 
time or another has had a “hunch” 


that a certain risk should not be writ- 
ten but try and get him to explain the 
reason why he has taken this action 
and see how far you will get. What is 
a hunch? Webster calls it “A premoni- 
tion or strong intuitive impression that 
a certain thing will happen.” Hunches, 
revelations, inspirations or intuitive 
flashes of genius, or call them what 
you will, may appear at any time, while 
a person is in church or at the club, or 
while shaving, driving or fishing. 
“Scientific” hunches are recognized by 
scientists and chemists and many im- 
portant inventions are directly trace- 
able to the workings of this mysterious 
and unexplained phenomena. 

I worked with an old experienced in- 
spector who would occasionally con- 
clude his report with “Something about 
this line I don’t like,” or “Don’t like 
air of place,” or “Things are not right 
here; can’t explain.” After satisfying 
ourselves that commercial reports and 
other confidential information showed 
up favorably, we would ask for an ex- 
planation and all we could get was “I 
got a hunch—that’s all, nothing to 
prove it; place and assured is O.K.” We 
always refrained from writing on his 
hunches and saved money, as fires gen- 
erally followed. One of his hunches 
turned out to be a loft filled with cased 
tobacco, retrieved from the river’s bed, 
while another was a shoe store with 
scores of empty cardboard shoe boxes. 

Many other interesting cases could 
be related. I recall one of my own 
“hunches.” Inspecting a high class well 
rated wholesaler and asking to see the 
proprietor, a considerable delay was en- 
countered before he put in-an appear- 
ance. He would repeatedly step over to 
the side of the room and whisper in one 
of his help’s ears. Ordinarily action of 
this sort may not arrest undue suspi- 
tion but it kept turning over in my 
mind and finally I felt that something 
was not just right. The insurance was 
declined and that summer a total loss 
Was sustained. 

During the year a number of appli- 
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cations for insurance declined as 
the result of hunches and yet we know 
that some business is not written which 
has not burned. For several years the 
insurance companies have been sub- 
jected to costly litigation defending 
crooked fire claims and apparently the 
“hunch” failed to warn the insurers. 
Some youthful underwriters now grown 
old in service will recall the “hunch” 
handed down that a certain well known 
building on upper Broadway enjoying 
a terrifically high rate sure to 
burn, owing to its construction, floor 
openings and serious exposures. This 
building is still doing business, is 
sprinklered and the rate has dropped to 
a low figure. A number of companies 
after remaining off for years are now 
writing the line and glad to get it. 

Will we ever find the solution to this 
inexplicable occurrence, which after all 
is probably nothing more than our old 
enemy “moral hazard” clothed in re- 
liability and soundness, as far as the 
human element can gather it in by in- 
vestigation? Probably not—it’s just a 
hunch, who can fathom it? 


are 


was 


Fire Protection Association 
Slate Announced 


The nominating committee of the 
National Fire Protection Association 
has prepared the following slate of 
nominations for officers, members of 
the board of directors and members of 
the nominating committee to be voted 
on at the annual meeting to be held at 
Milwaukee, May 29: 

For president, Sumner Rhoades, New 
York; for first vice-president, Harold 
L. Miner, Wilmington, Del.; for second 
vice-president, George W. Elliott, Phil- 
adelphia; for secretary-treasurer and 
managing director, Franklin H. Went- 
worth, Boston; for chairman of board 


of directors, Albert T. Bell, Atlantic 
City. 
For board of directors for three 


years: S. D. McComb, New York; 
Charles W. Mowry, Boston; David J. 
Price, Washington; Richard E. Vernor, 


SMOKE 


By RALPH REED WOLFS 


N THE well-known British insurance 
i weekly, the Insurance Mail, of Lon- 
don, I read recently, under the appro- 
priate heading “Correction,” the fol- 
lowing: 

Owing to an error on our part, 
the word “principal” (principal 
towns) was misspelled as “prin- 
ciple’ in the Cooperative Insur- 
ance Society’s advertisement in our 
last issue. The mistake is not un- 
common, but we are not seeking 
excuses; we accept the blame and 
wish to apologize. 


*~ * * 


OW much finer that was, I thought, 

than the form of correction or 
apology I frequently have seen in cer- 
tain newspapers which run about as 
follows: “We are informed that the 
murderer of Mr. Jones was Killitson 
H. Kittleson, of No. 67 Elmore Street, 
and not, as stated in yesterday’s Press, 
William T. Williams, of 137 Prescott 
Street, due to a typographical error.” 


* * 


VERYONE makes mistakes. Flau- 
bert, as I recall, spent some 20 or 


30 years collecting material from the 


written works of his predecessors for 
the purpose of publishing some of their 
major errors. But,he was swamped. 
There were too many. All of this is 
by way of getting around to my em- 
barrassment when I received a letter 
from the brilliant editor (I hope he 
reads that) of a leading insurance 
journal, who told me I should not have 
said, as I did say, recently, “Tempus 
mutantur, et nos mutamur in illis,” but 
“Tempora mutantur, et nos mutamur 
in illis.’ My severe critic piled proof 
upon proof, though there was no neces- 
sity since, with shame and sorrow I 
saw at once how incorrect I had been, 


| by referring back to his own innocent 


Chicago; Sidney J. Williams, Chicago. 


For nominating committee (1934): 
A. R. Small, New York, chairman; C. 
H. Haupt, Elizabeth, N. J.; A. H. Ke- 
hoe, New York. 

Other nominations, if any, signed by 
at least five members, which may be 
received by the secretary not’less than 
30 days before the annual meeting, 


will also be immediately submitted to 
members 


and associate members. 


childhood when he played, as it were, 
in the very shadow of the great com- 
mentator and almost took the words 
from his mouth. 


x * * 


O TO him, and such experts on 

Latin as quite properly may have 
been shocked by such gross ignorance, 
I wish to apologize with the same thor- 
oughness as did the Jnsurance Mail. 
I make no excuses. I accept the blame. 
I apologize. Or, if I may take one 
more chance, it was hiatus valde de- 
flendus. 











—_ 
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G. & R. Fate Postponed 

The Globe & Rutgers Fire Insurance 
was granted on Monday by Supreme 
Court Justice Alfred Frankenthaler an 
extension until Thursday afternoon to 
file final papers on its plan of reorgan- 
ization as opposed to the proposal of 
Superintendent of Insurance Van 
Schaick who has petitioned for an or- 
der to liquidate the company. Gren- 
ville Clark is the attorney for the Globe 
& Rutgers in these hearings, while the 
State Insurance Department is repre- 
sented by Deputy Attorney General Jo- 
seph C. H. Flynn and Special Counsel 
John C. Farber. 


Northwestern National Dividend 


At a meeting last week of the di- 
rectors of the Northwestern National 
Insurance Company, of Milwaukee, a 
dividend of 2 per cent—50 cents a share 
on the 80,000 shares—payable April 29 
to stockholders of record April 17, was 
declared. During the bank holiday a 
month ago consideration of the dividend 
was deferred. It was decided to re- 
duce the dividend from $1.25 a share to 
50 cents to preserve the assets and the 
strong financial condition of the com- 
pany which has maintained a record of 
continuous dividend payments since 
1879. 
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W. D. Williams Again 
Heads the W. U. A, 


Annual Meeting Held at White 
Sulphur Springs; F. W. Koeck- 
ert Succeeds J. A. Campbell 
as Vice-president 





President W. D. Williams, Rockford, 
Ill., president of the Western Under- 
writers Association, was reelected as 
head of the organization at its annual 
meeting held last week at White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va., Mr. Williams is 
vice-president and _ western 
manager of the Security In- 
surance Company of New 
Haven. E. A. Henne, vice- 
president and western map- 
ager of the America Fore 
companies, was_ reelected 
vice-president, and F. W. 
Koeckert, United States 
manager of the Commercial 

















Unbaine gire Snourance Co. 


“Paro, France 
U. S. Branch Statement, December 31, 1932 


Union, was elected vice-pres- 
ident, succeeding John A. 
Campbell, vice-president of 
the Home Insurance Com- 
pany, who retires after serv- 
ing two years as a vice-pres- 
ident of the _ association. 
Charles F. Thomas of Chi- 
cago was reelected secretary. 

The first day of the annual 
convention was devoted to 
the address of President 
Williams and the report of 


ASSETS LIABILITIES the governing committee, 

DEE” «dscaneiuienumewede $4,110,416.00 Unearned Premium Reserve. $2,205,990.80 presented by its chairman, 
DEE” -6sebennseesnecacbar 212,500.00 Reserve for Losses.......... 429,686.10 J. C. Harding. 

i : A great deal of routine 

Due by ceding companies... 86,845.93 Reserve for Expenses ...... 48,675.63 nethinmn ais quniieneae 

Accrued Interest .......... 56,956.68 Reserve for Taxes ......... 75,499.34 ing the two days’ session. 

ets GB occ cccsscccce 13,959.12 Contingency Reserve ...... 843,867.88 The association approved the 

‘abiliti $3,603,719.75 action on recommendation of 

All Other Assets .......... 83.11 Total -" ities ....... — the National Board of Fire 

— Statutory e- : “ud 

i Underwriters that companies 

(*N. Y. Insurance Department Pasis) nei seeeees $200,000.00 saiete te waennien ae 

Surplus Over All scorches as losses under fire 

ees «... SIAN policies. Improved conditions 

in the adjustment field were 

SURPLUS to Policyholders 877,041.09 reported by Charles R. 

oa Street, vice-president of the 

ED coc cnewas $4,480,760.84 SUE, Armin cin xeduieceen $4,480,760.84 Great American Insurance 


Fire Reinsurance Only 


FESTER. FOTHERGILLcHARTUNG 
United States Managers 


Company, and chairman of 
the committee on cooperation 
_. on loss adjustment practices. 
Memorials were read on the 
death of J. F. Edmonds, tr 
tired manager of the Com 
mercial Union, and John 
Marshall, Firemen’s Fund, 8 
former president of the 

en Wel 
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Panoramic Study of Bronx Underwriting 


(Continued from page 12) 


We must hurry on in a northwesterly 
direction passing many garages, tax- 
payers, old and new law apartments 
and retail stores until we arrive in the 
High Bridge section (volume 10). We 
spy two breweries (hazards are mainly 
kiln drying, malt crushing and cooking 
and brewing with hops in steam ket- 
tles). In brew house, the lofters or 
legs which convey the grain should be 
provided with explosion vents. 

All about us are garages (storage 
of gasoline, smoking and housekeeping 
very important), silk mills, wagon 
builders, embroidery manufacturers, a 
rug factory, silk dyers, an armory, 
many churches, a boat builder and a 
lone varnish factory. (The latter haz- 
ards are chiefly those of proper set- 
ting of kettles and clearance and use 
of thinner). For other hazards see 
Dominge-Lincoln book “Fire Insurance 
Inspection and Underwriting” pub- 
lished by Spectator Company. Before 
we leave this vicinity, we desire to call 
attention to several casinos, many new 
and old law apartment houses and sev- 
eral frame rows (fires in frame rows 
usually severe as they travel entire 
length of row in concealed roof space). 
Cut-off attic or concealed roof space 
with plaster board or tile at each build- 
ing line; watch vacant properties and 
inspect all household furniture lines. 

Winding throughout the entire area 
is the beautiful wide highway known 
as the Grand Concourse with both its 
sides lined with miles of modern new 
law apartment houses, some with 
many fire sections (fires can travel 
from one to another); and populated 
with good to fair tenants and in some 
buildings tenants who migrated from 
the lower east side. 

Close by and under the “L” is Jer- 
ome avenue, a busy thoroughfare of 
taxpayers, modern stores and apart- 
ments and garages. Carefully watch 
elevation of land—(remember famous 
5 section, 10-story new fireproof apart- 
ment house fire several years ago). 
We must also mention several theatres 
and fireproof furniture storage ware- 
houses (the latter should have indi- 
vidual rooms enclosed in fireproof ma- 
terial with “labeled” doors to each 
room). Glance at your map and note 
that Franz Seigel and Claremont Park 
are right at our elbow. 

Leave Jerome avenue at 170th street 
and this entire vicinity, including 
Mount Eden avenue is full of taxpay- 
ers, markets, garages and largely high 
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moaern stores and apartment houses. 
Watch all stock lines; get trade re- 
ports, try to avoid household furniture 
lines. All side streets house good to 
fair class tenants (some Hebrews) in 
high modern apartment houses. (These 
are good building risks as lower floors 
are fireproof including hallways with 
Kalamein doors to the apartments.) 

You have probably noticed by this 
time that our descriptions shift from 
place to place so we auto back to West- 
chester avenue, a busy thoroughfare 
with retail stores and then over to 
Southern Boulevard with its retail 
stores, apartments and garages; (get 
trade reports on all stocks—careful as 
to household furniture lines). We skirt 
beautiful Bronx Park and this entire 
vicinity is flanked with modern apart- 
ment houses (good to fair class oc- 
cupants, few east siders). 

Have you noticed that all through 
the Bronx, as a rule the better class 
appear on the west side? We would 
like to dwell more on this subject so 


we advise inspecting all lines on the | 
We ride quickly back in a | 


east side. 
northwesterly direction passing Morris 
Heights (good residential section) to 
Tremont (busy), largely good class re- 


tail stores, modern new law apart- 
ments, churches and the following 
classes—metal doors, planing mills, 


grain elevator, warehouses, gas, thea- 
tres, hospital, garages and a casino 
(see Dominge-Lincoln Text Book—The 
Spectator Company). 

To the right is West Farms (good to 
fair stores and apartments); to the 
left is University Heights (high as the 
name implies and good class tenants 
housed in modern apartments). We 
can’t delay now, so we speed on to 


thriving Fordham with its famous hos- | 


pital and university (modern stores 
and apartment houses—largely 


class occupants); some 


yards, lumber yards, power houses and 
a freight house. Close by is a riding 
school, several theatres, some garages, 
two churches and a hotel (see our text 
book for hazards). 

We leave Volume 14 and continue 
west to the Hudson River, then north- 
erly and pass Spuyten Duyvil and 
Kingsbridge (boat clubs along the 
water front. poor class); some good 
homes in this vicinity. On we go 
along Broadway in vicinity of 232nd 
street (Marble Hill), excellent to good 

(Concluded on page 36) 


good | 
frame dwell- | 
ings and near the Harlem River, stone | 


ARE YOU CON. 
TENTED WITH 
YOUR PREMIUM 
INCOME? 





| If not, we have something of vital im- 
portance if you feel that with the right 


kind of assistance you could double 


your income. @ Methods which sold 
insurance last year will not necessarily 
be successful this year. A new sales 
strategy must be used. Local agents 
who will use new methods—who have 
a successful plan—will receive great 
financial reward. @ If you believe these 
things, send for our free book “Making 
More Money” containing our basic 
plan for successful insurance selling. 
@ This plan is helping Boston and Old 
Colony agents make more money by 
giving them sales tools which are a 
little keener than their competitors’. 
You, too, can make more money by 
using them. Start on the road to more 
money today by mailing the coupon 


shown below. No obligation. 





MAIL COUPON TODAY 


BostoN INSURANCE CoMPANY, 
Ox_p CoLtony INsuRANCE CoMPANY, 
Desk I, 87 Kitsy St., Boston, Mass. 


Send me “Making More Money” 
which contains your basic plan for 
successful insurance selling. I under- 
stand I may keep this book without 
charge and without obligation. 


Name 


Address 
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ABILITY to fulfill 
OBLIGATIONS 





































_—__—_ 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1932 =_ 
a , Seta 
y Assets vA Seen 
a Yj Sememnianeielll 
Ye Bonds and Stocks . . . . 1. «+ «© «© « + $6,501,076.25 4 —— 
4 (Valuations on N. Y. Insearance Basis) A —-- 
‘ Mortgage Loans Guaranteed —— 
7, (New York Real Estate) . . . ee 239,300.00 — 
/ Other Mortgage Loans .....+ 6 > 18,000.00 — 
Y Gab ccs eee eaeeneess — 341,069.97 =— 
y Premiums Not Over 90 Days Due . .. . 34,907.30 j —_— 
P ¢ Z — 
Uj Reinsurance Recoverable ..... + + 14,062.12 4 — 
i, Accrued Interest. . . . 2. + © + © @ « 59,191.69 . = 
a —_— 
$7,207,607.33 _— 
% ——— I 
Va Liabilities = 
=~ 
Workmen’s Compensation and Liability 4 rs 
2 Legal Loss Reserve . . . . + + + © $1,467,276.51 Y ao 
/, Reserve for other Losses and Claims . . . 207,842.70 
y Unearned Premium Reserve .... + «+ 408,580.70 
4 Commissions Payable. . ....- +s > 10,584.91 
4 Reserve for Taxes, Reinsurance, Ete. . . . 120,000.00 ZY 
Z° Contingency Reserve .......... .1,633,901. 


Voluntary Catastrophe Reserve.....500,000. 00 
Capital Stock i! , a eer 1,000,000. 00 


Urplus...................c000+ 


: , _= 
7 i, ATT. 
“YZ = — 
Re eeaiiidtdddddddddiddddddds 


During the present period, when insurance companies are confronted 
by unprecedented problems, we feel that the results achieved by this 
Company—one of the oldest casualty reinsurance companies in this 
country—justify more than ever the complete confidence of its clients. 
The ability of this Company to fulfill future obligations is based, not 
only on its record, but also upon its strong financial condition. Terms 
and rates as liberal as permitted by sound underwriting. 








oAMERICAN 
Re-Insurance Company 


ROBERT C. REAM, President 
67 Wall Street New York 
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California Brokers 
and Agents Protest 


Call Appointment of Firms to 
Handle Bridge _ Insurance 
“Complete and Absolute 
Breach of Faith" 


SAN FRANCIscO, April 17—A _tele- 
gram charging “‘complete and absolute 
breach of faith” in connection with the 
award of insurance on the San Fran- 
cisco-Oakland Bay Bridge has been sent 
to Governor Rolph of California by 
the Bay Bridge Insurance Committee. 

The protest followed announcement 
of the Board of Fire Underwriters of 
the Pacific that Marsh & McLennan 
of Chicago and Johnson & Higgins of 
New York had been appointed with 
Cosgrove & Company of San Francisco 
as brokers to handle insurance for the 
$75,000,000 project. 

Criticism was based on the retaining 
of the two Eastern firms and on the 
accusation that tolph and 
Earl Lee Kelly, state director of pub- 
totally ignored the San 
Francisco-Oakland Bay Bridge Insur- 
ance Committee and gave its represent- 
atives no chance to be heard. The 
wire to the governor read in part: 
“In view of the statements contained 
in your letter of Dec. 3, 1932, and Earl 
Lee Kelly’s letter of Jan. 13, 1933, we 
unanimously feel that there has been 
complete and absolute breach of faith.” 

According to J. B. Hauer, chairman 
of the committee, which includes 75 
outstanding insurance brokers and lo- 
cal agents, representing every portion 
f the state, members were appointed 
by the California Association of In- 
surance Agents, Oakland Association 
of Insurance Agents and the Insurance 
Brokers’ Exchange of San Francisco. 

In the telegram it was stated that 
receiving the promises of Governor 
Rolph and Kelly that the committee 
would receive a hearing no steps were 
taken which might embarrass the Toll 
Bridge Authority. The telegram added: 

“We today must notify the several 
thousand members of the three organi- 
zations which are represented on the 
committee that their wishes and their 
committee have been totally ignored by 
the administration. Why all other 
brokers and agents as citizens and tax- 
payers of California have been offended 


Governor 


“ 
lic works, 
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U. S. F. & G. Establishes New Service 
Production Offices 

BALTIMORE, April 18—President E. 
Asbury Davis, of the United States 
Fidelity and Guaranty Company, an- 
nounced the establishment of five new 
service production offices and several 
changes in the field force. The offices 
established and the managers in charge 
are: 

Rochester, N. Y.—Albert J. Lochte, 
formerly field supervisor at Syracuse 
branch office and prior thereto with the 
Newark branch office. 

Knoxville, Tenn.—Chas. L. Vaile, 
formerly home office field assistant and 
special agent at Indianapolis. 

Nashville, Tenn.—W. E. Atkinson, 
formerly assistant manager at Memphis 
branch office. 

Memphis, Tenn.—W. B. Nelson, form- 
erly assistant manager at Memphis and 
prior to that with the St. Louis office. 

Little Rock, Ark.—Fred C. Dabney, 
formerly field supervisor at Memphis. 

The field changes are as follows: Lee 
McGriff, former manager at Birming- 
ham, Ala., named state agent for Ala- 
bama; Charles McCoy appointed as- 
sistant manager at Helena, Mont., 
and S. L. Marak appointed assistant 
manager at Portland, Ore. 

Howard Shaw, manager of the Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., branch has resigned and A. 
C. Supplee, assistant manager ap- 
pointed to succeed him. Mr. Shaw who 
has been connected with the U. S. F. 
& G. for the past 25 years will continue 
with the branch as an agent. 


$800,000 Added to Surplus 
of Bankers Indemnity 

By action of the American Insurance 
Company, of Newark, last week, the 
capital of the Bankers Indemnity In- 
surance Company will be reduced from 
$1,100,000 to $800,000, transferring 
$300,000 to surplus. The Bankers In- 
demnity is owned and operated by the 
American Insurance as a casualty affili- 
ate of the American group. In addi- 
tion the directors authorized a contri- 
bution of an additional $500,000 by the 
American to the surplus of the Bank- 
ers Indemnity. 


through ignoring the presentations of 
their authorized committee, is beyond 
comprehension.” 


Indemnity Ins. Co. to 
Reinsure Alliance Cas. 


President Rush Announced That 
$1,500,000 Will Be Added to 
Surplus of Former Company 


President Bankamin Rush, of the In- 
surance Company of North America, 
of Philadelphia, announced last week 
that the business of the Alliance Cas- 
ualty Company, which is owned and 
operated by the Insurance Company of 
North America, would be reinsured in 
the Indemnity Insurance Company of 
North America, also owned and oper- 
ated by the Insurance Company of 
North America, which will provide 
$1,500,000 additional surplus for this 
company. The Indemnity Insurance 
Company of North America was or- 
ganized in 1920 and the Alliance Cas- 
ualty was organized in 1928. Mr. Rush 
is president of both companies. His 
announcement is as follows: 

“The Insurance Company of North 
America owns and operates two cas- 
ualty companies, namely, the Indemnity 
Insurance Company of North America 
and the Alliance Casualty Company. 

“We believe in the future of the cas- 
ualty business in this country, but feel 
that under present conditions strong 
financial resources should be shown in 
order to reap the full benefit. We have 
decided, therefore, to withdraw from 
the field our smaller and more recently 
organized casualty company, namely, 
the Alliance, and at the same time to 
further strengthen the Indemnity In- 
surance Company of North America. 

“As of June 1, 1933, all of the busi- 
ness of the Alliance Casualty Company 
will be reinsured in the Indemnity In- 
surance Company of North America, 
and the former company will discon- 
tinue operation. 

“As of the same date, the Insurance 
Company of North America will fur- 
ther add to the resources of the In- 
demnity Insurance Company of North 
America by providing for the latter 
additional surplus in the amount of 
$1,500,000. 

“By this action we express our con- 
fidence in the future of casualty busi- 
ness. 

















———= LOYALTY GROUP- 


NEAL BASSETT, President 
sone 8 R COONEY, Vice Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres, H. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres. 
w €E. WOLLAEGER, Vice Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice-Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d Vice Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


CAPITAL 
$ 9,397,690 00 Organized 1855 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
HENRY M. GRATZ, President 
JOHN R COONEY, Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD oe. Vice Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vie Pres. 
| WwW E. WOLLAEGER, Vice Pres. HFRMAN AMBOS, ez coe. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
| WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. E TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2dV.-Pres. 


| THE GIRARD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1853 


NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres. H. R, M. SMITH, Vice Pres. 
W E. WOLLAEGER, Vice Pres HERMAN AMBOS, Vice-Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W_W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 


THE MECHANICS INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
$ 600,000.00 Organized 1854 


NEAL BASSETT, ae 
JOHN 18. COONEY, Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD ae Vice-Pres. ERBERT &S x. Vice-Prea, H. R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pree. 
W.&. WOLLA Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vieo Pree. G. POTTER. 28'V W. W. POTTER, 24 V. Pres. 
WALTER J. MIDT, 24 V.-Pres. — TRIMBLE, 2d ESS OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres, 


NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE co. OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1866 


NEAL BASSETT, President 

JOHN R. COONEY. Vice Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP. Vice-Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice-Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Viee-Pres, 
W E. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres, ERMAN AMBOS, Vice-Pres. E.G. PO 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SC MIDT. 22° V-Pres.” T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres, OLIN BROOKS, 24 V 2 kN 


SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1871 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 

} W.E. WOLLAEGER, President tOHN R. COONEY, Vice Pres. “RCHIBALD KEMP, Vice Pres. HERBERT A. G.Aae, Vice Pres. 
| 4. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2 2dV. aon 


THE CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF MILWAUKEE 
$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1870 


CHARLFS L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice President 

JOHN AY COONEY, Vice Bree. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres. 
w.e& GER, Vice-Pre. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres, W. W. POTTER, 24 V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN DROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 


| 
| 
THE CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


























$ 300,000.00 Organized 1886 
CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 


UNDERWRITERS FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF CONCORD, N. H. 
$ 100,000.00 Organized 1905 


NEAL BASSETT, President 
ee * R. COONEY, Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. HFRBERT 49. Vice Pres. ot R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres. 
w.t. 'WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J..SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 24 V.-Pres. 


MILWAUKEE MECHANICS’ INSURANCE COMPANY 
| $ 2,000,000.00 Organized 1852 
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Moody's Manual 
on Gov't Securities 

The Government Securities (Ameri- 
can and Foreign) issue of Moody’s 
Manual of Investments is now avail- 
able and should be of particular in- 
terest to insurance people. 

The volume covers the entire field 
of government, state and local financ- 
ing in a most comprehensive manner. 
Full descriptive matter and details of 
governmental and municipal obliga- 
tions of practically all countries 
throughout the world are presented in 
this volume. 

The United States Government is 
treated extensively. Not only are the 
details of the public debt presented, but 
much interesting data are shown con- 
cerning the budget, banking and cur- 
rency, natural resources, manufactur- 
ing, agricultural and mineral produc- 
tion, transportation, foreign trade and 
population statistics. Other features 
include statistics of gold movements, 
balance of international payments, for- 
eign investments, war debt funding 
agreements, income and other federal 
taxes and a discussion of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. 

Each State is similarly covered with 
full details regarding wealth, finances 
and public debt, also statistics showing 
agricultural, mineral and _ industrial 
output. Laws relating to investments 
for savings banks, insurance com- 
panies and trust funds in the various 
States and the histories of State debts 
are presented. There is also a discus- 
sion of State taxes, particularly those 
affecting securities. 

Counties, municipalities and special 
tax districts are also covered in great- 
er detail than heretofore. Complete 
debt tabulations are shown for all 
cities, towns, counties, etc., with bonded 
debt of $250,000 or over. 

In addition to the regular text, there 
is also a special feature section printed 
on a blue paper insert in the center 
of the volume, which includes an ex- 
haustive discussion of the war debts, a 
review of the municipal bond situation 
and illuminating data on reparations 
with particular reference to the Lau- 
Sanne Settlement. Other subjects cov- 
ered with valuable statistical material 
are international gold movements, gold 
Production, status of the gold stand- 
ard in the various countries, world 
trade figures over a period of years, 
wholesale price trends and a complete 
tabulation of foreign government dol- 
4 bond defaults with date and nature 
of default. 
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Application for Order of Conser- 
vation for International 
Re-Insurance Corp. 

As The Spectator went to press 
Wednesday an application for an 
order of conservation for the In- 
ternational Re-Insurance Corpo- 
ration, of Los Angeles, was being 
filed by the New York Insurance 
Department in Part I of the Su- 
preme Court of the State of New 
York. 











Goodwin's Report 


(Concluded from page 25) 


farm business. With Mr. Goss’s pro- 
gram for farm underwriting, the 
agents are generally in accord. The 
report suggests that elimination of the 
60 per cent of the agents who are re- 
sponsible for the excessive loss ratio 
would considerably improve the situa- 
tion. The fact that some of the mem- 
bers of the N.A.I.A., who produced the 
lowest loss ratio, whose biggest lines 
are farm lines has proved, the report 
states, that farm business can be op- 
erated profitably and that a modest 
commission now paid is not excessive. 

The report on the inland marine sit- 
uation cites the familiar problems in 
this field, namely, that fire company 
executives disclaim jurisdiction over in- 
land marine writings. Mr. Goodwin 
states that unless some constructive 
suggestion is forthcoming soon on this 
question it appears that hope for solu- 
tion will lie with the insurance com- 
missioners. 

On the question of reinsurance, the 
committee reaffirms its determination 
to secure an agreement from the or- 
ganization companies not to enter into 
reinsurance relations with cut rate or 
mutual companies. The Agents Asso- 
ciation will also endeavor to bring 
about an agreement whereby when a 
fire company is an organization com- 
pany, its casualty and surety running 
mates will belong to the organization 
in their respective classes and that 
where a surety company is organiza- 
tion, its casualty running mate will 
also be organization. 

The Conference Committee in its re- 
port announces its intention to take 
advantage of the banking reforms that 


are under way to secure the elimina- 
tion of bank agencies in towns of more 
than five thousand population. 


Fire Index for 1933 


(Concluded from page 25) 


year by year their capital, assets, un- 
earned premiums, net surplus, net 
premiums written, total income, losses 
paid, expenses paid, dividends paid, 
underwriting income earned, losses in- 
curred and underwriting expenses in- 
curred, and also four ratios, namely, 
expenses paid to premiums written, 
losses paid to premiums written, losses 
incurred to underwriting income 
earned and losses incurred to premi- 
ums written. Totals and ratios for 
ten years are also given. 

A useful feature in the 1933 edition 
is the insertion, in connection with the 
statistics of each company, of the par 
value of its stock per share. 

A table shows the premiums and 
losses in 1932 of the respective com- 
panies classified in ten general groups, 
namely, fire, ocean marine, motor 
vehicle, earthquake, inland marine, 
tornado, hail, sprinkler leakage, riot, 
civil commotion, etc., and aircraft. 

An underwriting exhibit table for 
1932 shows the underwriting income 
earned, losses incurred, expenses in- 
curred, underwriting profit or loss and 
ratios of losses, expenses and profit or 
loss to underwriting income earned, 
together with the amount of gain or 
loss in surplus in 1932. 

Additional useful and informative 
tables and lists are also presented, in- 
cluding lists of groups of insurance 
companies showing the _ constituent 
members of the various groups with the 
assets and net premiums of the respec- 
tive companies, and totals for the fire 
and marine companies in each group; 
state insurance officials; Lloyds; re- 
ciprocal underwriters; underwriters’ 
agencies; stock companies not included 
in the main tables; monthly fire losses 
for six years; conflagration losses, etc. 

From this general description it is 
evident that the Fire Insurance Policy- 
holders Pocket Index contains a great 
amount of necessary information con- 
cerning fire insurance companies, pre- 
sented in compact and convenient form. 
The standing and progress of particu- 
lar companies may be readily ascer- 
tained by referring to the statistics 
presented in the main tables and their 
business according to classes as shown 
in the table of premiums and losses. 

The Fire Insurance Policyholders 
Pocket Index sells at 75 cents per 
single copy in manila binding, and 
$1.25 in flexible pocket book, with dis- 
counts on quantity orders. 
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Comprehensive List of 
Casualty Ins. Literature 


The Sixth Annual Index to Current 
Literature, dealing with casualty in- 
surance and related subjects, prepared 
by Mildred B. Pressman, librarian of 
the National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters, has been issued. 
It is one of the most comprehensive of 
the series so far. It represents, in ef- 
fect, a classified list of the most sig- 
nificant articles taken from the stand- 
ard insurance publications, engineer- 
ing and industrial journals, reports of 
various insurance commissioners and 
of State Labor Departments, and gen- 
eral economic reviews dealing with the 
actuarial phases of casualty insurance. 
Journals dealing with the problems of 
accident prevention and industrial hy- 
giene have also been listed. While cov- 
ering all subjects heretofore treated, 
there has been added a greater volume 
of citations on such subjects as occu- 
pational health hazards, safety meth- 
ods, casualty insurance generally, acci- 
dent statistics and allied topics. The 
book contains 42 pages of references 
indispensable to any persons who may 
have to deal with any of these subjects. 


Sees Employers More 
Careful of "Comp." 
Coverage 

That general business will profit 
greatly from the critical attention em- 
ployers are now giving to compensation 
insurance, is the conviction of Charles 
G. Smith, manager of the New York 
State Insurance Fund. The present 
drive for economy, and the accompany- 
ing demand for complete financial 
guarantees in all business transactions, 
has resulted in employers taking a new 
and salutary interest in this form of 
insurance, Mr. Smith believes. 

“Many employers, forced by depres- 
sion conditions to analyze each item 
of expense,” said Mr. Smith, “have 
realized for the first time how im- 
portant proper compensation insurance 
is to their own financial safety. In re- 
cent months they have seen cases where 
compensation insurance companies 
could not meet their obligations, and 
where as a result employers were re- 
quired under the law to pay compensa- 
tion and medical awards to their em- 
ployees out of their own resources. 
Some employers realize that if they 
should have to assume this liability 
they would be unable to carry on. In 
addition, practically all employers are 


seeking ways to reduce the immediate 
cost of their compensation insurance. 
Insurance brokers and company offi- 
cials dealing directly with policyholders 
have universally observed this new 
interest in rates and security of cover- 
age. Buying compensation insurance 
“blind” is no longer seen. 


Thomas F. Tarbell 
Called The Turn 


It will be recalled by some readers 
that back in November, 1932, the mem- 
bers of the Casualty Actuarial Society 
heard the president of the organiza- 
tion, Thomas F. Tarbell, read a paper 
on the effects of a business depression, 
or deflated values, on casualty and 
surety underwriting. Mr. Tarbell 
picked his way carefully through the 
various lines, taking into consideration 
all factors which might effect loss ra- 
tios favorably or adversely. Of them 
all, Mr. Tarbell found but one class of 
business which might be expected to 
benefit from the changing values, and 
that one was automobile property dam- 
age. The Handy Chart aggregates 
check with Mr. Tarbell’s predictions 
100 per cent. Mr. Tarbell saw hope for 
a favorable loss ratio in property dam- 
age because of the possibility of claims 
being reduced, due to the increasing 
percentage of old automobiles in opera- 
tion. He said at the time that auto- 
mobile owners would not be so liable to 
press claims for damage done to dilap- 
idated vehicles. 


American Surety Co. 
Enters Fiftieth Year 

Fidelity insurance in this country, 
in the words of Edward C. Lunt, was 
“late in arriving and slow to take root.” 


Although a law authorizing the forma- 
tion of corporations to transact such 
business was enacted by the New York 
Legislature in 1853, no one undertook 
the organization of such a carrier until 
22 years later. When the American 
Surety Company began business on 
April 14, 1884, it was, therefore, as- 
suredly one of the pioneers. Since 
those days, corporate suretyship has 
become a vitally important cog in the 
country’s financial and business struc- 
ture; a number of companies have 
made their bows and a number of com- 
panies have bid their adieus (many of 
them sad), but the American Surety 
Company, now celebrating its fiftieth 
anniversary, has singularly maintained 
the position it created and the charac- 
ter manifested in the early days. A 
half century later the company is, as 
it was in the beginning, a pioneer, a 
leader, and a representative model of 
management. 

The American Surety has, of course, 
made much surety history. It began 
by writing fidelity bonds for the classes 
of business, such as the banks, which 
were most obviously in need of them. 
It extended its services later to other 
lines of business endeavor and under- 
took, also, the writing of various judi- 
cial bonds. Later came contract bonds 
and other forms of surety. Through- 
out its history the American Surety 
was frequently the first to write a cer- 
tain type of bond; oftentimes, on the 
other hand, it refused to embrace new 
types of coverage which later proved 
embarrassing to the underwriters who 
had incautiously rushed into them. The 
company thus maintained an admira- 
ble balance of progressivism and con- 
servatism, a policy which has enabled 
it to enjoy the advantages of good 
times and weather the adversities of 
economic storms. Its growth has been 
of the steady, accumulative type. 
When the company was organized, in 


Ten Ranking Casualty Companies in Automobile Insurance in 1932 


Travelers Insurance (Accident and Liability Dept.) 


Hartford 


Employers Liability, Boston.......... 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity, Hartford........ 11,145,869 
General Accident, Fire & Life, Philadelphia...... 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty, Baltimore.... 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore........ 
Fidelity Casualty, New York......... 
Aetna Casualty & Surety, Hartford.... 
Standard Accident, Detroit........... 
Globe Indemnity, New York.......... 


Totals 


eacae tabs eon 11,219,366 


Net Losses Reatic 


% 


Net Premiums , 
Written Paid 


$15,950,736 $11,485,959 72.0 
6,279,791 56.0 
6,881,061 618 


9,475,668 5,828,107 614 

8,978,046 6,849,630 76.3 
pacers aus ecaecs 8,034,572 5,958,722 742 
ER EE 7,741,528 6,341,490 819 
Phpwk wane 7,501,739 4,431,030 59.1 
bes site 7,009,198 4,965,508 708 
are ee 6,754,271 4,706,463 69./ 


—— 





$93,810,993 $63,727,761 67.9 
39.5 41.6 +: 
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1884, it had $500,000 capital and no 
surplus. On Jan. 1, 1904, the company 
capital stock was $2,500,000 and it had 
assets of $5,627,955. The company’s 
statement, as of Dec. 31, 1924, showed 
a capital of $5,000,000 and assets of 
$17,354,337. Its most recent statement, 
as of Dec. 31, 1932, showed a capital 
of $7,500,000 and assets of $23,631,889. 

Much has been contributed, natu- 
rally, by the American Surety to the 
education of agents and brokers on va- 
rious phases of the surety and casualty 
insurance business. Through its sup- 
port of such organizations as_ the 
Surety Association of America, the 
National Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters, the Towner Rating Bu- 
reau, etc., the company has done more 
than its bit towards stabilizing the 
surety business and establishing coop- 
eration and harmony among its com- 
ponents. 





American Surety Officered by 
Men of Long Service to the 
Company 

The company today is officered by 
men who have played a dominant part 
in its development and growth. The 
chairman of the board, F. W. Lafrentz, 
has been connected with the company 
since 1898. R. R. Brown, vice-chair- 
man, entered the service of the com- 
pany in 1896. A. F. Lafrentz, the 
president, has spent his entire business 
life with the company, and Richard 
Deming, first vice-president, joined the 
company in 1906. The board of direc- 
tors of the American Surety Company 
has always been notably distinguished. 
Prior to his assumption of the secre- 
taryship of the treasury in the Roose- 
velt cabinet, William H. Woodin was 
a director of the American Surety. 
Winning Cities in 
National Health Contest 

The winning cities in their respective 
population groups of the National 
Health Conservation Contest, conducted 
annually by the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States and the American 
Public Health Association, were as fol- 
lows: Detroit, Cincinnati, Syracuse 
and New Haven (tied), East Orange, 
Brookline, Mass., and Lodi, Calif. The 
contest is intended to decide which of 
the competing cities in the six groups 
have the best balanced health pro- 


grams and which have been most suc- 
cessful in maintaining or attaining fa- 
vorable health conditions. 
public the results, 


In making 
Insurance Manager 
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Terence F. Cuneen of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the U. S. comments: “In 


spite of an ever increasing demand for 
health services and in spite of the gen- | 
erally difficult times through which we | 


are passing, health conditions were 
maintained very favorably throughout 
1932. That health conditions have been 
favorable speaks well for the sound- 
ness of public health programs and | 
their cumulative effects. In many com- 
munities, however, health activities 
have been considerably curtailed. 
Whether or not these reductions have 
been so extensive as to bring about ad- 
verse general health conditions in 1933 
is not yet known.” 


Tibia and Trivia 

Your reporter, beseeching the pub 
licity department of the National Bu- 
reau of Casualty & Surety Underwrit- 
ers, recently for a little of news, was 
obliged with an account of a work- 
men’s compensation case involving a 
“Columbia University porter who en- 
countered a saurian.” This led us into 
an encounter with the dictionary, but 
before we arrived at the “sauras,” we 
paused at the word “sartorial’— it be- 
ing in season just now—and ran its 
derivation down to “sartorius,” that 
muscle that fits into the tibia and no- 
ticeably assists in rotating the leg to 
the position assumed in sitting like a 
tailor. We felt that we had to publish 
the result of these researches immedi- 
ately, and as a consequence, have used 
up the space which we had reserved 
for the case of the saurian and the por- 
ter. Sorra, and we do hope that the 
accommodating publicists of the N. B. 
won’t fall into tears over the omission. 
But we warn them that we can’t easily 
be moved by crocodile tears. 


No New Auto Rate 
Raises, Agents Advised 


Every casualty insurance agent in 
the United States connected with a 
member company of the National Bu- 
reau of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers has been informed that there 
is no present intention of increasing 
Automobile Public Liability rates ex- 
cept in the four states, Montana, South 


Dakota, Mississippi, and Arkansas. 
Announcement has been made in a 
circular sent out to nearly 150,000 


agents. At the same time they are in- 
formed that they, as well as the com- 
panies, have a vital interest in keeping 
rates down, and that they must work 
in order to produce this result. 








The THIRD PARTY 


By Dick JOHNSTON 


UITE a number of weeks ago there 
appeared a cartoon in the news- 


| papers depicting the role of the busi- 
| ness prophet in a time of depression. 


It showed the business man and the 


| business prophet falling hand in hand 
| through space without benefit of para- 


chute. At various stages of the descent 
the prophet would announce encour- 
agingly that the bottom had been 
reached. They continued to fall until 
gravity had achieved its end, where- 
upon the prophet again reiterated his 
pronouncement. The ready wit of the 
business man responded at this point 
and he replied: ‘“You’re telling me!” 
* * 

ORTUNATELY, the bottom has 

never been reached in any time of 
depression. If one wishes to assume 
that one will be reached in this most 
recent descent of business, the various 
indices of business activity will tell him 
that we are little more than half way 
down. What usually happens is a 
levelling-off process. This writer feels 
that American business was pulled out 
of a tail-spin about the time of the 
bank holiday. I wouldn’t be so rash as 
to predict an upturn at this time, but it 
does seem that there is less sensation of 
falling. If I were asked to offer a help- 
ful suggestion for a return to normalcy 
I should advise everyone to prepare for 
another nose dive. 


ok * * 


Y advice should not be taken as 

pessimistic. It probably would not 
be taken in any form whatever as it 
stands, but if an insurance agent should 
make it the basis of his selling talk the 
general public would be little inclined 
to laugh at him. He should try to make 
his prospects budget-conscious. It 
must be assumed that a desirable pros- 
pect is still operating on a comfortable 
financial basis. He is not in want but 
he is thinking in terms of conservation 
instead of acquisition. His income is 
still sufficient to maintain a modest 
household and perhaps an automobile. 
His assets are mostly insurable and in- 
surance protection should be presented 
as a necessary disbursement in his bud- 
get as a conservation item. If his finan- 
cial condition improves his insurance 
protection can be increased to an 
amount commensurate with the finan- 
cial stability he wishes to maintain. 
Every unprotected loss he suffers is a 
sheer drop toward the bottom and he 
won’t need a prophet when the final 
crash comes. 
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Bronx Underwriting 


(Concluded from page 
class detached brick and frame private 
dwellings and some apartments on high 
knoll terrific high winds. 
Further northeast is Van Cortlandt 
with its beautiful park and nice resi- 
dential section and just before we come 
to the boundary line is aristocratic 
Riverdale—hilly, winding shaded roads 
and palatial brick and frame dwellings 
and modern apartment houses (watch 
topography of land, elevations impor- 
tant, high winds and sparsely located. 
Palatial dwellings have a poor fire rec- 


subject to 


ord. 

Near the waterfront are 
(mostly idle) and a building material 
and railroad yard. Churches, asylums, 
homes, a library, an academy and many 
large estates complete our survey of 
Vol. 13. We realize that we have not 
even stopped for lunch and the sun is 


factories 


beginning to disappear. 

We race the car in an easterly di- 
rection across the Bronx River passing 
through Wakefield and Williamsbridge 
until we arrive at Pelham Bay Park 
Hunter’s Island, Rodman’s Neck 
City Island in the distance. All 
location is in the suburban terri- 
Vol. 18—largely dwelling occu- 
sparsely settled; frame 
brick and frame dwellings and 
modern apartment houses (go slow, in- 
spect all lines), squatters, few 
bungalows, ship yard, builders’ supplies, 
lace and tapestry works, patent medi 
cine factory, radio plant, macaroni 
manufacturer, asphalt plant, 
amusement parks, a yacht basin, hotels, 
a theatre, an electric sub-station, sev- 
eral churches, two clubs and many ga- 
rages complete our survey here as we 
cross Gun Hill Road, still sparsely set- 
tled, Van Nest, Westchester, 
Unionport and Throgg’s Neck (all a 
part of suburban territory, Vol. 17). 

This entire territory east of the 
Bronx River to Long Island Sound and 
the East River is more or open 
country with many new law apartment 
houses, some old time frame and brick 
dwellings and some small shanties and 
bungalows (inspect all frame _ build- 
ings; the modern apartments appear to 
be all right). In this locality 
there are several lumber yards, planing 
churches, boat builders, gas 

schools, theatres, clubs, ice 
plants and a sub-station of the power 
house. We ride south quite a distance 
passing small isolated frame properties 
and finish our journey at the ferry. 
Classon’s Point, where we find several! 


with 
and 
this 
tory 


pants some 


rows, 


some 


several 


into 


less 


open 


mills, 
works, 


frame hotels, some boat builders, a 
yacht basin, a few amusement enter- 
prises and an immense open air swim- 
ming pool. 

As the ferry boat leaves the slip, we 
realize that our journey in the Bronx 
is ended even though it was rather 
jumbled up. Fire houses dotted all the 
territory we passed through; the roads 
were good so that even in the remote 
localities not much time should be lost 
in responding to the alarm. 


Burglary Insurance 
in Canada 


The volume of burglary insurance in 
Canada last year was less than in 1931, 
The total premiums written amounted 
to $1,221,168, a decrease of $122,966 
from 1931. The losses incurred in 1932 
amounted to $456,648, or 37.39 per cent 
of premiums, compared with $462,633 
premiums and 34.42 per cent loss ratio 
in 1931. 
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